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Direct Factory 
Branches or 
Affiliated 
Representatives 
in 64 cities 


*Albany 
*Allentown 
Altoona 
*Atlanta 
*Atlantic City 
*Baltimore 
Binghamton 
*Boston 
*Bronx 
*Brooklyn 
*Buffalo 
*Camde 
*Canton’, Ohio 
*Charlotte 
*Chester 
*Chicago 
*Cleveland 
Columbus 
Cumberland 
*Dallas 
Denver 
*Detroit 
*Erie 
*Fall River 
*Fresno 
Harrisburg 
*Indianapolis 
*Jersey City 
*Lawrence 
*Los Angeles 
*Memphis 
Miami 
*Newark 
*New Bedford 
*New Haven 
*New York 
*Norfolk 
*Oakland 
*Paterson 
*Philadelphia 
*Pittsburgh 
*Providence 
*Reading 
*Richmond 
*Rochester 
*Sacramento 
*San Diego 
*San Francisco 
*San Jose 
*Schenecti dy 
Scranton 
Shamokin 
*Springfield 
*St. Louis 
*Stockton 
Trenton 
*Washington 
West Palm Beach 
Wheeling 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
*Wilmington 
*W orcester 
York 


These three Autocars are owned by H. B. Lambert, of Olney, Texas. Mr Lambert started in the oil 
~ fields of Kentucky and West Virginia working with oxen. He says that *‘:he hot Texas climate soon 
killed them and he substituted horses’’. Now he finds Autocars a quicker and more modern method 
of trucking. ‘‘I like the Autocar for its durability and long life,’’ he writes us. 


Autocar trucks work 
53 weeks a year 


ALK about day-light saving! It’s work-time saving 
that counts, and just one “truck hour” is an import. 
ant space of time, as every truck owner knows. 


Watch any Autocar truck for a block or two and you'll 
see some work-time saving that will surprise you. 


Each time the Autocar picks the hole in traffic, more 
quickly because of short wheelbase, it saves seconds. At 
every stop, to take on or deliver a load in some narrow, 
crowded place, minutes are saved. 

Only 20 such minutes saved a day for 312 days means 
52 added profitable “truck hours” a year—or more than 
an extra week’s work. 


Autocar Sales and Service Company of Texas 
2701 Main Street, Dallas 


Direct Factory Branch of The Autocar Company, Ardmore, Pa., Established 1897 


Robert R. Harper, Manager Telephone 7-1529 


utocar Trucks 


* Indicates Direct Factory Branch 
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Is One Newspaper’s Space 
as Good as Another’s? 


Do the brains, strength and 
courage that are required to lift 
a mewspaper to ever-greater 
levels of excellence—do these 
things command no more than 
a casual premium in the adver- 
tising market ? 


Is bucket-measure the ulti- 
mate gauge of circulation’s 
worth ? 


If so, The Dallas News is 
barking up a sadly misjudged 
sapling. We should have been 
long gone. 


Yet here we are, bigger, 
stronger, more influential than 
ever before in all our forty-one 
years of leadership. 


Furthermore, we are going 
to keep right on developing 
the value of our newspapers, 
subordinating profit to public 
safeguard, making Circulation 


stand and salute Sincerity of 
policy and practice until some- 
body shows us a more profit- 
able course to follow—which 
nobody has yet. 


x * x 


We believe that newspaper 
character and newspaper influ- 
ence are the biggest things an 
advertiser buys. They are cer- 
tainly the biggest things a news- 
paper possesses. 


Let nobody look upon this as 
an alibi. The News has always 
led its field in volume of cir- 
culation and probably always 
will. 

Still, you can buy circulation 
in quantity lots from any me- 
dium. 


You can only buy The Dallas 
News’ circulation from The 
Dallas News. 


Dallas is the door to Texas 
The News is the key to Dallas 


Che Dallas Morning News 


Texas’ Oldest Business Institution 
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SUITE of CHIPPENDALE }& 


outfit 
Built for the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition 1 ie 


ment 
who 


gee - 
| looki 
~ ee beautiful suite of Chippendale Office Furniture was especially ; in tl 
a J 


designed for exhibition at the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition. vo 


It was an unusual honor to have a Doten-Dunton Suite selected for hesit 
display at this great American Exposition, where it will typify that e of I 
perfection of quality responsible for the estimation for which ee rag 
American-made products are held the world over. me  yelloy 
Like all Doten-Dunton Furniture, these masterpieces were made 4 oer 
entirely in one factory, thus assuring that absolute uniformity of me ing o 
design, finish and workmanship for which the name of Doten-Dunton me her h 


always stands. , 
We urge Dallas Business Men attending the Exposition to see this N ' 
beautiful suite, and to consult us regarding an adaptation for their satin 
offices. = betwe 
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1810 MAIN STREET DALLAS, TEXAS ee 7 
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Headquarters for Dame Fashion 


PD velopment of Dallas as a Style Center 1s Doing Much to Increase the Prestige of the 


aan Gey] ARLING,” said 


Wholesale Market. 


By Mary Carier TooMEY 






Why Travel? 





iy Mr. Greene to 
A oN | his wife, as he 


ND speaking of real 
styles—what’s the use 





settled down to 
his after-din- 
= ner smoke, “I 
saw Mrs. Johnson at lunch- 
eon today at the Athletic 
Club. She had on a keen 
outfit, I’ll say.” 

“lm sure she _ did,” 
agreed Mrs. Greene, cool 
but inwardly rav:ng at the 
mention of her bridge rival 
who always had the best 
looking clothes of any one 
in the card club. “What 
was it like?” she ventured. 


“Well,” he responded 
hesitatingly, “It was sort 
of pinkish looking, and 
was covered all over with 
big splotches of purple and 
yellow. Looked like cheese- 
cloth to me.” 


_ Now Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. Greene are barely speak- 
ing over the card table. Mrs. Greene took joy in quoting 
her husband’s description. 
Where Men Are Versed in Fashion 
O DALLAS thusband would make such a sad mistake. 


\ They are all style show addicts. Most of them know 
satin from sateen, and some can tell the difference 
between georgette and chiffon. 
most husbands attend their first style shows because they 
can not escape. But having entered they stayed to learn 
and enjoy, and having enjoyed they returned for more. 
Even those men who profess disinterest in women’s clothes 
really lend a ready ear to news of changing fashions. For 
when women are changing long sleeves for short ones, 
und big hats for little ones, their money is surely rolling 
toward the coffers of the business men. What does a new 
outfit for wife or daughter mean, in the long run, when 
the world of women is discarding old styles for new ones? 

Just a single fashion has set the whole world agog 
and has made and unmade great corporations. Look what 
bobbed hair did to the hairpin and hairnet industries! 
What has become of the high top laced shoes that some 
years ago were all the rage? Every wide-awake business 























man has his ear to the ground for murmurs of fashions 
Which will so entrance femininity that no woman can resist 
Spending her money. Of course he may not get it direct- 
ly—but every cheerful soul hopes that when more money 
is In circulation there’ll be a bigger share for the individ- 


ual 








—lIllustration courtesy Lichenstein-Mittenthal Co. 


It must be admitted that . 


of spending money for an 
expensive trip to the East 
when you can buy the best 
and most fashionable of 
wear right here at home— 
and save the difference for 
something that you _ par- 
ticularly want, but cannot 
afford with a long trip in 
view? Thousands of buyers 
throughout the State and 
adjoining ones have already 
put this plan into effect, 
and have stored away the 
difference for a new auto- 
mobile next spring, or per- 
haps the latest model radio. 

we 38 They say that Dallas is the 
Up. is 4 convenient and logical place 
to buy and so why go East 
when everything is here? 
Besides they like the friendly attitude of the local whole- 
sale merchants, who are genial and cordial whether pro- 
spective customers come to look or to buy. The location 
of the wholesale section is another thing that attracts 
them. You know how convenient it is to the Union Ter- 
minal, the Interurban depot and the bus stations. They 
declare it’s a great improvement on the New York sub- 
way system. 





Looks Help 

HEN there’s that question of seeing garments on living 

models—and good looking ones at that. Not satis- 
fied with making Dallas the market center of the 
Southwest, a group of local wholesale houses determined 
six years ago that Dallas would, within a few seasons, be 
the fashion center of the Southwest as well. For some 
years it has been generally admitted that several retail 
shops in Dallas are on a par with any exclusive shop of 
New York or Boston when it comes to Fashion’s latest 
word, and the wholesale merchants made up their minds 
that buyers should have the same opportunity to provide 
their customers with stylish apparel as the Dallas woman 
has to select her wardrobe. And so the Southwestern 
Style Pageant came into being. Through these years Her- 
bert B. Carpenter has devoted much of his thought and 
practically all of his midwinter and midsummer time to 
preparing splendid presentations of Dallas’ fashion offer- 
ings. Elaborate scenic effects have been created from 
year to year in order that the choicest costumes might be 
displayed to best advantage. For weeks before each per- 
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1—Evening dress from H. Silbert & Son. 2—Dress from Roos-Freedman-Shayn Co.; hat from Baron Bros. 3—Dress from Perkins Dry Goods Co.; 


hat from R. B. Smith Millinery Co. 4—Coat from R. B. Mfg. Co.; hat from Dallas Hat Co. 
Co. 6—Dinner dress from Lorch Mfg. Co.; hat from Lichtenstein-Mittenthal Co. 


formance the most skilled models of 
the city have promenaded before the 
judges of beauty and charm to win 
their places in the style revue. And 
they “know their stuff,” too. 


The fashion show that you see in 
Dallas during the market season is 
no overnight affair, rigged up to en- 
tice merchants to part with their 
money regardless of value received. 
Quite the opposite is true. The show is 
first of all authentic. After that it is 
instructive and enjoyable to the eye. 
Also it is entertaining, for lively 
vaudeville acts are interspersed with 
the fashion promenades. It is an af- 
fair which designers of garments and 
millinery, women who make their 
own clothes, and those who “make 
over,” can not afford to miss. Take 
your wife and see what happens. She 
may not say a word, and you may 
think that the experiment has failed. 
But when you see the new flowing 
sleeves in a last year’s frock that for- 
merly had no sleeves at all, and note 
that a long discarded coat suit has 
returned to use with a magic touch 
or two, you will strut about filled 
= pride that you have such a clever 
wife. 


Money Well Invested 


ECAUSE the Dallas Wholesale 

Merchants Association believes 
so firmly in this institution—the 
style show—the members underwrite 
the large expense of the presentation 
each year, and feel repaid when they 
hear from local and visiting mer- 
chants how heartily pleased the buy- 
ers are with the fashion showing pre- 


pared for their particular benefit. Six 
years ago the idea was young, and 
many obstacles presented themselves 
to the men who were struggling to 
make the style show the beautiful 
presentation you saw this season at 
Fair Park Auditorium. At first the 
shows were patronized mainly by 
visiting merchants who bought their 
ordinary stocks in Dallas—and sup- 
plied their fastidious customers with 
importations from the East. The 


. early presentations were held at the 


Majestic Theater, and the audience 
was considered good if it filled the 
lower floor. 


But courage of pioneers impelled 
the men behind the idea to persist, 
despite all hardships. Gradually the 
crowd filled the balconies as well as 
the main floor, and within several 
seasons’ time the audience had 
swelled until hundreds of merchants 
were turned away from the doors ot 
the theater. Determined to accom- 
modate every buyer who applied for a 
ticket, the Association conferred with 
the State Fair Association and as a 
result obtained for the presentation 
last winter the handsome new Audi- 
torium at Fair Park. The building 
is a thing of beauty in itself and fur- 
nishes an admirable setting for a dis- 
play of even yet more beauty. Ex- 
cellent lighting included in the build- 
ing, and additional spotlights added 
for the occasion, make the back seats 
almost as good as the front ones. 
The detail of each costume is plain- 
ly visible as the models promenade 
the long runway built far out into 
the orchestra section of the house. 


5—Evening wrap from Higginbotham-Bailey-Logan 
7—Evening wrap from Lees Bros., Inc. 


Breaking All ‘Records 


HIS season has broken all records 
: 3 in style show history. Not only 
have the shows’ been  outstand- 
ing from a fashion viewpoint, but 
they have been the best patronized 
in the annals of the presentations. 
Great numbers of merchants have 
thronged the hallways of the Fair 
Park Auditorium long before the per- 
formance hour to chat with each oth- 
er about the market—and fashion 
changes. They can really talk about 
the changes, for they know that what 
they see in Dallas is what other mer- 
chants are seeing in New York and 
Paris. This fact has been proven to 
them. Blind faith is beautiful, but 
faith founded on fact is much better 
business. That’s the kind of faith 
that characterizes merchants who 
trade in Dallas. 


Simultaneously with the dictate of 
Fashion that hats would be larger, 
the wholesale milliners of Dallas set 
about at once to provide the mil inery 
that their customers would demand. 
Before the ink had dried on ?aris’ 
prophesy as to the leading colors for 
fall, Dallas merchants had the news 
and were assembling the coat: and 
frocks which would satisfy the re- 
quirements of fashion. Shoe and 
hosiery dealers kept their lookouts 
stationed for the first news of foot- 
wear style and, presto!—they were in 
Dallas. 


So, as fifty or so models prome- 
nade the runway at the Southwest- 
ern Style Pageant, every one in the 
audience knows that he is seeing au 

(Continued on page 14) 
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‘te felt we use,” remarked the 


superintendent judiciously, “ is made 
of rabbit fur.” 

“Remarkable,” I exclaimed. “It is 
furny how you learn’ something 
new every day. Only twenty-four 
hour: ago I learned what pate de foie 
gras was. Do you know?” His ex- 
pression convinced me of the need 
for “urther explanation. 

‘Pate de foie gras,” I continued 
cond seendingly, “is hard to pro- 
nour-e and at first glance might be 
misken for some kind of hay or 
Fre breakfast food. It is neither. 
The epicure can immediately detect 
the combination of truffles and goose 


“\Vonderful,” he replied, astounded, 
“and just what are truffles?” 
astily changed the subject. “Tell 
me ore about these rabbits. I hope 
that they are native Texans.” 

“Oh no!” said J. W. Pittila, for 
he is the superintendent of the man- 
ufacturing division of the Davis Hat 
Company. “Neither the Texas nor 
the North American rabbit is suffi- 
ciently elite for the tastes of the 
stylish customers we cater to. For- 
merly the Belgian hare and his 
brothers and sisters in Russia and 
Saxony were the most sought after 
hat material, but all that is changed 
now. In far off Australia the rab- 
bits start at the very mention of a 
hat, for millions of them are trans- 
formed into headwear every year. 
Come in the stock room. See these 
forms? They are the raw material 
as far as we are concerned. Few 
hat manufacturers make their own 
forms for it is a long, tedious and 
highly technical process. Interesting, 
too, but we haven’t time to go into 
it today. These forms are dyed vari- 
ous colors as you will notice and it 
takes a full day to make a hat of 
one of them. They must be ironed 
and formed and sewed by expert 
workmen.” 

Just at this moment P. C. Fewell, 
secretary-treasurer, joined us and I 
asked him how the Davis Hat Com- 
pany happened to put in their Dallas 
factory. 

“For years”, said Mr. Fewell, “we 
have been in the jobbing business, 
and for some time we have been 
wanting to manufacture a line of 
hats that we could control and that 
would meet the demands of the high- 
est class Southwestern trade. There 
were several considerations that fi- 
nally made us decide to put this 
plant into operation. One of the 
principal advantages was in the cut- 
ting down of inventories. We can 
give the same service as formerly, 
and on the numbers we manufacture 
we can keep the supply in line with 
the demand. We are no longer at 
the merey of style changes for we 


— 





can change our production over- 
night.” 

“There is no doubt about our be- 
lief in the possibilities of Dallas as 
a manufacturing center. Right now, 
and our plant has only been in oper- 
ation for two months, we are produc- 
ing a hat at the same price that we 
formerly purchased it in the East 
and of better quality. As our ex- 
perience ripens we will be able to 
cut our costs and place ourselves in 
a still better position. We have de- 
voted 22,500 square feet to the hat 
and cap manufacturing divisions and 
our machinery, which is of the latest 
and most approved design, represents 
an investment of almost $25,000.” 

“Mr, Fewell”, I interrupted, “there 
is one question that I would like to 
ask you. Almost invariably, when 
the subject of manufacturing comes 
up, someone has something pessimis- 
tic to say about labor—that is, when 
that someone is not in the manufac- 
turing business himself.” 

“You had better ask Mr. Pittila,” 
he replied, “for he has been in the 
hat business for better than twenty- 
five years. We brought him down 
here from Ohio,” 

Mr. Pittila was busy just then ex- 
amining a hat whose rough surface 
had been cut off. This is a very 
delicate operation’ and requires con- 
siderable skill as well as expert in- 
spection. He did not seem to be sat- 

















The Tale of the Rabbit, the Hat and 
the Cotton Milf 


By One Who Believes in the Industrial Future of Dallas. 


isfied although it looked like a good 
job to me. He sent the operator back 
to his machine io try again. 


When he rejoined us I asked him 
about labor and his reply will be of 
interest to anyone with the industrial 
future of Dallas at heart. 


“I don’t see any particular differ- 
ence. Of course, you haven’t skilled 
workmen in our line. When I came 
to Dallas I brought three of my best 
men with me. We put on local op- 
erators under their supervision. They 
are doing good work now and I find 
them very adaptable. See that young 
man over there? He came here when 
we started the plant. I would be 
ashamed to tell you how little we 
paid him at the start—although it 
was more than hé was worth. He is 
making better than $200 a month 
and doing two men’s work. We pay 
all the operators on the piece work 
basis and this, in our line, is the 


most satisfactory, if careful super-’ 


vision is exercised.” 


Having settled these questions, 
they took me through the hat depart- 
ment. The hats are made to retail 
at from $5.00 to $10.00. Good look- 
ing and the last word in style. Any 
multi-multi-millionaire jellybean 
would have found what he was look- 
ing for in their stock and so would 
the conservative man of affairs. It 
is only those who haven’t seen what 
Dallas is doing along manufacturing 
lines that think we are getting no- 
where. This plant, as a concrete ex- 
ample, is turning out quality mer- 
chandise; merchandise that would 


(Continued on page 24) 





General view of the Hat Manufacturing Division of the Davis Hat Company. Preduction at 
the present time is approximately 10.000 hats a month. Insert: A Davis hat—made in Dallas 
for the best Southwestern trade. 
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ASPHALT ROOFING 
Location of principal American 
manvfacturers showing comparative 
distances from Dallas 
Location of raw materials showing 
prokimity to Dallas 
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Our ‘Roofing Dollars Wander 


Far Afeld 


E. H. Brown Wants Them to Settle Nearer Home and Presents a Plan Designed to Make Them 





W ork in Dallas. 





(Epitor’s Note: This is the fifth of a series of articles designed to point out opportunities for the profitable in- 
vestment of either local or outside capital in needed manufacturing plants in Dallas. Interested manufacturers or capi- 


HOS And the Southwest con- 
Lian tributes a large share as 
‘ f well. Solid, substantial 
Southwestern dollars, 

=“J earned in agriculture, 
mining, dairying and other pursuits 
continue to roll northward to facto- 
ries producing merchandise which 
could and should be manufactured in 
Dallas. 

While industry in Dallas is grad- 
ually increasing and the pay roll is 
growing, as may be seen by reference 
to Government reports, there are many 
products used by the people of the 
Southwest, products made from ma- 
terials found in the Southwest, for 
which Southwestern dollars leave the 
territory never to return because op- 
portunities have been overlooked 
here. 

An excellent example of this is 
found in asphalt roofing material. 
Examine the map on this page. As- 
phalt roofing factories are located 
everywhere but in the Southwest, in 
spite of the fact that all of the raw 








talists may secure further data and information covering this project upon application. to the Industrial Department.) 


materials are located close to Dallas. 
In other cities are factories employ- 
ing thousands of workmen in the 
manufacture of this commodity, while 
we of the Southwest are content mere- 
ly to ship away our raw materials. 

And when we need a new roof, who 
pays? The northern and eastern fac- 
tory wheels spin merrily ’round and 
‘round while Southwestern dollars 
supply the motive power. 


This condition is true not only of 
this product, but of many others, some 
of which have previously been men- 
tioned in “Dallas.” How long will it 
continue to exist ? 


Raw Materials. 


HE accompanying map _ shows 

three sources of raw materials 
needed in the manufacture of asphalt 
roofing. Slate is found in Arkansas 
near the town of Norman on the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad, two thousand 
acres of it. Not only is it found 
there, but the quarry is in produc- 
tion, turning out slabs and shingles 





and shortly it will produce crushed 
slate of the type used in asphalt 
roofing. 


Roofing felt, manufactured from 
cotton which, to put it mildly, is 
abundant in the Southwest, may: be 
procured at the present time from a 
New Orleans factory. Inquiry has 
been made among the mattress felt 
manufacturers of Dallas, however, and 
several have stated that they are 
equipped to manufacture roofing felt 
to any specification desired. 


Asphalt? The Southwest is the 
home of asphalt. It is a by-projuct 
from the refining of petroleum and 
the Southwest is dotted with refin- 
eries. A heavy percentage of the as- 
phalt used by northern and eastern 
manufacturers in the production of 
asphalt roofing comes from Port Ar- 
thur, one of our own progressive ‘‘ex- 
as cities. Other Texas centers, lo- 
cated even closer to Dallas than }ort 
Arthur, might supply asphalt to 4 
Dzllas roofing factory, yet most cf it 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Ts the Fire T, hicf on Your Payrolle 


He Is, According to A. L. Ruebel, President of the Dallas Fire Prevention Council, Who Shows 


ISTORIANS hold that 
man’s first impression of 
fire was one of fear. He 

/ only came in contact with 
it when the forests were 

é = burning—set afire by 
htning—which, in itself, was awe 
aspiring. 
With the passing of time—who 
ws how much ?—and the coming of 
glacial period, he inadvertently 
vered that fire could be useful 
as well as destructive, for it warmed 
his cave home, furnished light, and, 
as he learned more about it, aided his 
women in the preparation of their 
crude meals. Perhaps this was the 
dawning of progress and the begin- 
ning of civilization. Fire—or heat, 
as we think of it today—is probably 
the world’s greatest discovery. 
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You How to Fire Him. 


But something has slipped! An aid 
has been made a hindrance, through 
misuse. Properly harnessed, it is 
man’s best friend. Unharnessed and 
free, all the waters in the sea cannot 
quench it. 


In Dallas we have repeatedly seen 
what a terrible force uncontrolled fire 
can be. But the tragedy lies not in 
the awful devastation it brings about, 
but rather in the cause. Here lies 
the true tragedy, for it is at the be- 
ginning that responsibility can be 
fixed. 


In seven years—1919 to 1926—the 
fire losses in Dallas have amounted to 
the enormous total of $12,152,552.95. 
This in itself should inspire us, one 
and all, to a relentless campaign for 
fire prevention. 
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From the Chief Himself. 


A RESUME of some few of the 
outstsnding — or hottest — fires 
during this period is even more con- 
vincing. To quote our doughty chief, 
Uncle Tom Myers, than whom there 
is none better: 


“Every fire is potentially a big fire; 
and yet, it is an almost invariable 
rule that ‘the larger the fire, the more 
insignificant the cause.’ In most cases, 
someone was careless, 

“On January 24th, 1920, early in the 
cold morning hours, we had a call to 
Main and Market Streets. Equipment 
was on the ground, doing everything 
possible, within five minutes; but nev- 
ertheless, there was a loss of $75,000 
in property and four human lives. 

“October 17th, 1921, a rooming 
house on Bryan Street burned; insig- 
nificant property loss, but two people 
burned to death! 

“June 30th, 1923, an automobile 
body plant burned—almost instantly. 
In an heroic attempt to stop the fire 
and protect adjacent property, two 
firemen—Asst. Chief E. O. Jones and 
Capt. Bert Burris—lost their lives. 

“Christmas eve, last year, a room- 
ing house on Live Oak Street, burned 
—and a man with it! 

“There are at least ten fires of 
equal seriousness not mentioned for 
every one of these. We employ the 
best architects and construction en- 
gineers available, use every precau- 
tion to make the structure ‘fireproof’ 
—and then ignore all the dictates of 
common sense about ‘keeping house.’ 
It is no wonder that we have fires. 
It is a surprise to me that we have 
so few. At home, if we do not use 
gas, our servant is apt to use kero- 
sene to stimulate a lagging flam:—- 
and it requires all our fire-fighting 
equipment, a corps of insurance ad- 
justers and half a page in daily pa- 


(Continued on page 28) 


Dallas, in the last seven years, has let the Fire Thief go unhindered. He has robbed the city of $12,152,552 and caused the death of 131 persons, 


How long will he remain at liberty? 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the first of a 
of articles on Dallas educational institu- 
Next month an article will appear show- 
e development of the public school sys- 


~, URING the past year at Southern 
D Methodist University seven new 
buildings costing $1,755,00 were either 


finiched or begun on its 132-acre cam- 
pus, scores of spreading shade trees 
were planted, two new professional 
schools were organized and a new 
hivn mark set in student enrollment. 


It was the university’s eleventh and 
grealest year, by which progress in 
fucuve years will be compared. 


Included in the list of buildings 
were McFarlin Memorial Auditorium, 
Hyver Hall of Physics, Ownby Sta- 
dium, Administration Buildings, Sni- 
der Hall and Virginia Hall for women, 
and the Highland Park Methodist 
Church. The church, while not Uni- 
versity property, occupies one corner 
of the campus and its membership in- 
cludes a large number of persons con- 
nected with the school. | 

Snider Hall and Virginia Hall, new 
dormitories for women to be com- 
pleted before the fall term opens, in 
the way of comfort and convenience 
will leave nothing for their occupants 
to desire. Young women from the 
best families will find accommoda- 
tions here equal to those in their own 
homes. One of the buildings was 
donated by C. W. Snider, of Wichita 
Falls. The other was provided by con- 
tributions from friends of the Uni- 
versity in and out of Dallas. The 
two buildings will accommodate 258 
young women. 

Other buildings for which plans 
have been drawn include a home for 
Phi Delta Theta Fraternity and a 


Southern Methodist University ( 
pletes Year of Greatest Growth 


By H. M. Wua ino, Jr., Vice President 


structure to house an enlarged power 
plant, machine shop and pump station. 


Rapid Growth. 

HESE extensive building opera- 

tions were made necessary by 
the very rapid increase in the student 
body of the University, and made pos- 
sible by the liberality of friends of 
education who believe Dallas is the 
logical location for a great institution 
of learning. The enrollment record 
is shown in the following table: 


BOOB cusisictstestenisunmeeveioe 706 
(1 i ee 823 
Ge! |, ee ee 779 
PSI fakisccdscscesbctssstecieas: 854 
RR Saves sectssincnacussannsse 1150 
DE aso oe stasis cxtcceaseise 1341 
ee cra ea act snctcea esi 1710 
I sop nnest can evaeonas 2011 
Mt aisles secre ets ness 2425 
Li ogee ae epee keener 2530 
DBO aoe ike 2913 


S. M. U. is fortunate in the fact 
that it is holding its students to grad- 
uation, and in the further fact that 
a large number of students transfer 
here after a year or two in other in- 
stitutions of college grade.’ 

The two new schools added to the 
University last year, law and engi- 
neering, were more successful than ex- 
pected. The enrollment in each was 
limited by facilities at the time and, 
in the case of each, more students 
applied than could be accommodated. 
The law school, endorsed by the Dal- 
las Bar Association and sponsored by 
it, began with the determination to 
maintain the high standards set by 
the Educational Committee of the 


American Bar Association, in view of 
which its enrollment of twenty-four 
the first year was gratifying. 


Where Practice Is Theory’s Partner 
HE School of Engineering and 


Architecture, conducted on the 


co-operative plan, is the only one of 
its kind in the Southwest. Students 
are in school one month and in some 
industry the next, alternating month- 
ly between theory and _ experience 
through a five-year course. In the 
beginning students earn a_ substan- 
tial portion of their school expenses, 
and within one or two years are able 
to earn sufficient to pay their way. 
The school is sponsored by the Tech- 
nical Club of Dallas and the North 
Texas Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architecture. Enrollment is 
limited to 120 new students each year. 
Last year more students applied than 
could be taken. Early applications 
indicate that the quota for the next 
school year soon will be reached. 


The University has grown rapidly 
because someone is always asking that 
additional courses be offered. Re- 
cently a deputation from one of the 
great State schools called on Presi- 
dent Selecman with a petition asking 
that the University offer the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. These gen- 
tlemen had taken the Master’s degree 
at S. M. U. and were so pleased with 
the instruction received that they de- 
sired to go on to the highest degree 
given in academic circles in the Unit- 
ed States. This request will be met 
as soon as possible. Nothing would 
give Dallas greater distinction as an 
academic center than for the Univer- 
sity to secure equipment and endow- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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(Will be completed by October 1, 1926) 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America—Joseph F. Leopold, Manager, South- 
ern Central Division. 

Open Shop—R. S. Haseltine, Pres.; C. A. Jay, 
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Real Estate Board—Henry S. Miller, Pres.; R. H. 
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An Appreciation 


By L. O. DANIEL, Vice President Dallas Chamber of Commerce 


WN THE resignation of Albert L. Reed, General Manager, 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce lost a valued execu- 
tive, one who for the past six years has served every 
interest of this city unstintingly, loyally, faithfully, and 
in leaving the Chamber of Commerce to enter the prac- 
tice of law, he leaves behind him upon the records of the Chamber 
of —— a splendid array of really worthwhile accomplish- 
ments. 

A city like Dallas depends for its very life upon the unrestric‘ed 
movement of merchandise, unfettered by discriminating rates, or by 
delays in delivery. How well Albert Reed handled these cases, 
saving to Dallas and to Texas thousands of dollars, is well known 
to the larger shippers of Dallas. Truly a wonderful record he made 
as Traffic Counsel for the Chamber of Commerce. Then, as Gen- 
eral Manager, he added to the completion of important pending rate 
cases the duties of directing the entire work of the Chamber of 
Commerce. This newer task he discharged in the same splendid 
way as has marked his every step along the upward climb to his 
present-day success that he has earned. 

The writer has known Albert Reed since his boyhood, and knows 
something of the struggle of the climb; of the fight he waged to 
reach success. He knows that he worked by day and studied by 
night, and that he has won fairly and upon his own merits every 
advance he has achieved. I am proud of the record Albert has 
made. I am proud of the recognition he has gained. I know Albert 
has but fairly begun the achievements possible for him. 

The Chamber of Commerce regretted to lose him, but wishes 
sincerely for him even greater success than he has had in the past, 
and pledges to him an abiding friendship and a continued interest 
in his future progress. In absolute truth it can be said: Albert, 
you have wrought well, and Dallas appreciates you—for yourself 
and for your splendid work. We wish for you every success possible 
of attainment. 








—— 


WE WELCOME A NEW CITIZEN TO DALLAS 
eo columns of our enterprising dailies have already informed you fully 
of the sale of Sanger Bros. retail department stores at Dallas, Waco and 
Fort Worth. They also told about Chester L. Jones, who purchased the con- 
trolling interest in these stores, and is the new president of Sanger Bros. 
Dallas has an affection for the House of Sanger. Its founders came when 
this city was just emerging from its villagehood. It is a part of Dallas. 
We wish to publicly welcome Mr. Jones to Dallas. We know that a few 
months’ stay will make him a true Dallasite. 


0 


THE NATION’S BUSINESS 
HE tremendous success of Nation’s Business, now nearing a quarter of a 
mill‘on in circulation and published by the Chamber of Commerce of ithe 

United States. is evidence of the fact that this country both needs and appre- 

ciates a high class business and executive’s magazine. From its very beginning 

it has been a successful publication. 

Under the leadership of Merle Thorpe, one of America’s leading editors and 
journalists, this magazine is now one of the most important factors as a guide 
and thought provoker for American business men. It is used by thousands as 
an index to business conditions and as a source of information which cannot 
be found in any other periodical. 

Many of America’s most distinguished and facile writers on financial, eco- 
nomic, social, political and national problems are regular contributors to the 
Nation’s Business, and as a result each issue is a veritable reservoir of authentic 
facts and information dealing with the most important problems facing our 
country. 

ll organization member and personal member of the United States 
Chamber receives this magazine, but in addition it is sold outside the member- 
ship and presents probably the finest circulation list in America, as it is lars ely 
sold to business executives. Its monthly map of business conditions is an 
actual business portrayal and much sought after by firms doing a business 
spread over a wide area. In addition to the “heavy” material, it has its light 
side in a column by its editor, and several other pages devoted to the bright 
things that happen in Congress and the unusual side of business life, so aptly 
prepared by Fred Kelly. : 
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Exehty-four Join Dallas Chamber 


URING the month of July there 
were five new budget sub- 


scribers and seventy-four new individ- 
ual! members added to the Chamber of 
Commerce roll, making a total of 
eighty-four new memberships. 


NEW BUDGET SUBSCRIBERS 


Marcus Bros. & Scott, R. C. Scott; 
mobile Accessories and Tires—Retail ; 
Young Street. 

Municipal Engineering Company, M. Grif- 
fin O’Neil; Civil & Consulting Engineers; 
Waterworks & Sewer Contractors; 1107 Ath- 
letic Club Bldg. 

Rose Investment Company; Will F. Rose; 
Loans ard Investments and Automobile Fi- 
nance; Athletic Club Bldg. 

Transcontinental Oil Company; E. E. Wal- 
601 Third 


Auto- 
1808 


lace Oil Company and Refinery; 
Avenue. 
Wright & Patterson, Inc., W. B. Wright; 


Packing House Products: 5003 Holmes Street 


NEW INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 
Allen, George B., Machinery & Manufac- 
turers’ Agents; 3801-2 Simpson Building. 
American Book Company; Frank B. Adri- 


en, Megr., Publishers School Books; 1304-6 
Young Street. 
Bell & Collier; Robert S. Bell; Account- 


1207 Sante Fe Building. 


ants & Auditors; 
1010 Fidel- 


Brown, Arthur A., Architect; 
ity Union Building. 

Bunker Printing Products Corporation, 
The; O. B. Alexander; Printers; Book Bind- 
ers and Paper Box Mfgrs., 513 Mercantile 
Bank Building. 

Burton, The Florist; E. W. Burton; Flor- 
ist; Carroll Ave. and Elm Street. 

Calloway & Reed; A. L, Reed; Attorneys; 
Sante Fe Building. 

Cen-Tennial Cotton Gin Company; W. E. 
Jordan; Cotton Gins and Gin Machinery; 800 
Young Street. 

Chicago & Northwestern Railway Compa- 
ny; F. P. Eyman, Jr., Gen. Agt., Railroad 
Company; 501 Magnolia Building. 

Couzens Woodstone Manufacturing Co. Inc., 
E. G. Nixon, Megr., Building Materials; Tile 


—Floor and Walls; Furniture Mégrs.; 2918 
Maple Ave. 

Covington-Sheppard Motor Company Ww. 
P. Sheppard; Used Cars; Automobile Fi- 
nance; 2000 Pacific Avenue. 

Cox, Shelby; District Attorney; 
House. 

Dr. A. B. Crutcher; Dentist; Medical Arts 
Building. 

Dallas Art & Novelty Company; George A. 
Sprague; Advertising Novelties; Love Field 
Aviation Repair Depot. 

Day Cabinet Company; R. W. Day;. Fur- 
niture Mfgrs; Repairing and Refinishing ; 2124 
N. Harwood Street. 

DeGrazier & Company; John L. DeGra- 
zier ; Jewelers-Wholesale; American Exchange 
Building. 

Dependable Battery & Electric Service Com- 
pany; F. E. Lane, Mgr., Batteries (Dist. 
Prest-O-Lite Batteries) Electrical Appliances 
and Fixtures; 1622 Hall Street, at Ross Ave- 
nue. 

Engeln Electric Company; Scott F. Fort; 
X-Ray Equipment; 811 Wilson Building. 

Equitable Meter & Manufacturing Co., of 
Texas, Lee C. Duncan, Megr., Meters (Gas 
Regulators) 2008 Magnolia Building. 

Erie Railroad; T. J. Martin, Gen Agt., 
Railroad Company; 615 Thomas Building. 

Fletcher Furniture & Transfer Co., John 
M. Fletchér; Furniture Retail, Transfer and 
Storage; 3038-40 Commerce Street. 

Freeze, Jack L., Mfgrs. Railte Electric 
Signs; 4820 Bexar Street. 

The Folsom Company; Clay T. Folsom; 
Batteries; Electrical Machinery and Supplies; 
Radio Equipment—Wholesale; 1412 Patterson 


Court 


Avenue. 

Galbraith, T. J., Architect; 516 Slaughter 
Building. 

Gentry’s Overall Foundry; A. R. Gentry; 


Prop.; Laundry, 1217 Floride Street. 

Glasby, W. A., Restaurant and Cafe; 105 S. 
Murphy Street. 

Globe Furniture & Wood Products Co., 
Furniture and Wood Box Mfgrs., Hutchins 
Road; P. O. Box No. 1644. 

The H. W. Gossard Company; W. G. Nel- 
son; Ladies Readty-To-Wear—Wholesale, and 
Corsets; 614 Sante Fe Building. 

Gowins, H. H.; City Commissiorer ; 
ipal Building. 


Munic- 








John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
E. H. Davis, Loan Agt., Insurance; Mor 
Loans, Loans and Investments ; 802 
western Life Bldg. 

Hunt, G. Drummond; Attorney; 1309 
ta Fe Building. 

Interstate Creditors Assn., Collection 
Adjustments; 807 Wilson Bldg. 

Jefferson Bank & Trust Company; | 
O. Barns, Cashier; 111 W. Jefferson 
nue. 

Dr. Bush Jones; Dentist ; 
ing. 

Jones, Geo. P., Real Estate; 510 S. Hi 
Street. 

Joyce, A. G., 
Swiss Avenue. 

Kelly Sign & Scenic Company; Joe W 
Mer., Electric Signs and Theatrical | 
ment; 609 1-2 Main Street. 

Laird, A. S., Loans and Investments 
East Ninth Street. 

Leake, Wirt; Insurance Agency; ( 
British & Mercantile Insurance Co. 
American Exchange Building. 

Liebman, Richard S., Paper and Paper 
ucts; Box Marufacturers; 
Exchange Building. 


401 Linz 


Investments and Loans 


Lowery, John M., Dallas County Tax 


lector; 1214 Belleau Drive. 
Marshall, Schuyler B., Jr., Sheriff 
County; Criminal Courts Building. 
Maury Cole Company; J. B. 


Mayonnaise; 2112 N. Lamar Sreet. 
McLarty-Filgo Nash Company; L. R 
go, Pres., Automobiles; 2101 Commerce 
Miller, Jim, County Commissioner ; 
House. 
Moler System of Colleges; Beauty C 
School; 912% Main Street. 
Mouton Drug Company, Ince., J. C. 
ton; Drugs—Retail; 1209 Main Street. 
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1007 Amy ‘ican 


Col- 


Dallas 


Ger mill, 
Mer., Food Products ; Coffee, Teas and §; 


ices ; 
Fil- 
St. 
Court 
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Mou- 


National Life & Accident Insurance Co., 


W. H. Julian; Insurance Company; 


Athletic Club Building. 


Norris, Dr. Jno. B.; Physician and Sur 


222 Linz Building. 

Norris, Leslie H., Mortgage Loans, 
and Investments ; 
Bldg. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Dame Fashion 


(Continued from page 6) 


thentic styles. In addition he knows 
that he is seeing what he can buy in 
Dallas the very next day. For the 
exhibitors show what they have in 
the houses. They do not connive to 
tempt the buyers with garments 
which they cannot produce when 
called upon. They make it a point, 
too, to show wearable garments— 
those which the average woman will 
wear. They realize that merchants 
who come to market have taken val- 
uable time to spend looking at gar- 
- ments which not one of their custom- 
ers would wear—except to a fancy 
dress ball. So they strive to pre- 
sent costumes which may be worn 


At Left: 
nery Co. 
linery Co. 


At Right: Upper—From Higginbotham-Bailey 
Logan Co. 
Co. Right—From Jolesch-Thomas Shoe. Co. 








Upper—From Higginbotham Milli- 
Center—From Rosenfield-Rosen Mil- 
Right—From Daniel Millinery Co. 


Left—From Graham-Brown Shoe 


for shopping, at the afternoon tea, 
or in the evening. 


The right model is selected for the 
gown, the coat, the hat and the foot- 
wear, as well as vice versa. What 
fashion exhibitor would rashly put 
horizontally striped sports suit on 
that pleasingly plump model who 
might look quite fetching in a 
straight line frock ornamented with 
perpendicular rows of buttons or 
braid? And who would put a small 
severe hat—no matter how stunning 
in itself—on that tall thin model with 
a long nose? Every little thing that 
is considered by the men and women 
who work painstakingly in dressing 
the models. In some of the showings 
an attempt was made to divide the 















presentations into wear for 

fied occasions. This is still do 
a certain extent, in that frock, 
hat and shoes are selected to be 


together, and the complete outf.: 


termines the several occasions 
which it is fitting. 


The Style Show is an asset i> 
ery Dallas business man, whetl 
sells locomotives or hot tamales. 
as the Southwestern retailer 
toward Dallas as the financial 
ital of his section; just as he 
siders this city his own mere: 


warehouse, so is he now lookin: 


ward Dallas for his style ideas 
the day has passed when he was 
pelled to look eastward when his 
ish customers demanded the “la: 


© peci- 
ie to 
coat, 
yorn 
de- 
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ev- 
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Just 
Looks 
cap- 
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Forty- One New 
Factores in 
Seven Months 


‘ THE Dallas payroll increasing? 
i. ‘s there any real hope that Dallas 


,dvance as a manufacturing city? 
lance through the index cards 
tained by the Industrial De- 
rent is cheering. From Jan- 
1 ist to August 15th a total of 
f one new factories were started 
illas. Of these, six moved bodi- 
, Dallas from other cities, four 
branches of factories located 
here and thirty-one were fi- 
sd and officered by Dallas citi- 


and 


e records of the concerns coming 

‘allas from other cities during the 
d is interesting. The cards 
-, in addition to the ten actual 
ries, 28 factory branches, 29 
; offices, 7 retail stores and 12 
ellaneous, a total of 86. 


“ne Dallas factories include small 
f.-lories employing less than 10 peo- 
pl: to several million-dollar institu- 
tions. Several Dallas manufacturers 
during the year have found them- 
seives cramped for space and put in 
branch factories in this city. Among 
these may be mentioned the Standard 
Spring & Axle Company, the Sweet 
Neckwear Company, and the Vaughan 
Manufacturing Company. Other Dal- 
jas manufacturers have materially 
enlarged their quarters, but these have 
not been listed as new factories. 


Is manufacturing in Dallas profit- 
able? One need go no further than 
examine the records of our present 
manufacturers to learn that the an- 
swer is, “Yes!” 


———_ 0 —— 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Shoes and Slippers—Ohio manufac- 

turer desires Texas salesman to 
carry his slippers as a side line. Re- 
fer to No. 1819. 


Floor and Furniture Wax—California 

manufacturer wants Dallas repre- 
sentative, either exclusive or side line. 
Refer to No. 1820. 


Flag Containers—Ohio manufacturer 
wants Dallas distributor to handle 
— flag container. Refer to No. 
821. 


Insecticides—Minnesota manufacturer 
desires Dallas representative. Re- 
fer to No. 1822, 


Porcelain Stove Blocks—California 

manufacturer desires manufactur- 
ers’ agent to handle porcelain prod- 
ucts and plumbing supplies in Dalias. 
Refer to No. 1823. 


Distribution Service—Shreveport dis- 


ributor wants to handle products 
Sells to 
cers, cafes, drug stores and general 
rchants. Dallas manufacturers de- 
ng Shreveport representation refer 
No, 1824, 


Woven Wire—Massachusetts manu- 

facturer of patented woven wire 
products, similar to cane seats, de- 
sires distributing agent in Dallas. Re- 
fer to No. 1825. 


Trunks and Leather Goods—Massa- 

chusetts manufacturer desires fac- 
tory representative in Dallas catering 
to department stores and wholesale 
jobbers. Refer to No. 1827. 


Tools — Michigan manufacturer of 

counterbores, spot facers and core 
drills desires manufacturers’ repre- 
sentative in Dallas. Refer to No. 
1828. 


Potato Waffles—New York manufac- 

turer seeks Dallas potato chip man- 
ufacturer to produce his products in 
this city. Refer to No. 1829. 


Swedish Steel—Massachusetts import- 
er seeks Dallas representation for 
Swedish Iron and Steel, including Hol- 
low and Solid Drill Steel. Refer to 
No. 1830. 
Oil Burners—Missouri distributor de- 
sires agency in Dallas to handle 
low priced burner. Refer to No. 1831. 
“B” Battery Life Savers—lIllinois 
manufacturer seeks representation 
in Dallas. Refer to No. 1832. 


o—-— 


The Breckenridge Chamber of Com- 
merce, under the leadership of Acting 
Secretary Curtis Hancock, has com- 
pleted negotiations for a new .seven- 
story hotel. No bonuses nor special 
privileges were given to secure the 
hotel. 





















Square Miles AREA 
Texas 265,896 
Okla 70,057 
Ark 53.335 
La 48,506 





POPULATION 






Tex 5,213,000 
Okla 2,294,000 
Ark — 1 680,000 
la 1 900.000 








AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 






Tex 958,000,000 
Okla 491,000,000 
Ark 325,000,000 
La  257.000,000 


COTTON PRODUCTION 









Bales 
Tex  4,000.000 
Okla —-1.000,000 
Ark 1,530,000 
La $00,000 








LIVE STOCK 








Tex 12,306,000 
Okla 3,389,000 
Ark 2,177,000 
La = 1,557,000 









MANUFACTURING VALUE 


Tex $979,192,057 
Okla 315,208,308 
Ark 172,561,140 
La 624,682,620 














PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 





Barrels 
Tex 142,618000 
[Okla 176,760,000 
Ack 76,749000 
La 20,013008 











BANK RESOURCES 


Tex *1,258,638,000 
Okla 494,030,000 
Ark 270,000,000 
La. 498000,000 








ened 





Do you remember your school days when the teacher required you to draw a map? Perhaps 
as you look back now you understand why she smiled when you handed in your masterpiece, 
which may have resembled one of the maps shown above. 


But thes2 little maps were not drawn by a school boy—they were more difficult than a 
geographically correct map of the Southwest as it was necessary roughly to preserve the out- 
lines of the States while at the same time increasing or decreasing the area. 


The first map, “Area,’”’ is correctly drawn; 


the others show how the Southwest and th2 


individual States might appear if the areas were proportionate to the production and resources. 
Under “Population” and “Agricultural Production” all of the States swell slightly except Texas. 
Under “Cotton Production” Oklahoma shrinks while the other States expand. Texas swe'ls 
visibly under ‘“‘Live Stock’’ while Oklahoma again expands out of all proportion to her popula- 


tion under “Petroleum Production.” 


The relative importance of each State in the various fields given is graphically portrayed 


by these little maps, while the actual figures are conveniently at hand for ready reference. 
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More 
Than Half 
a Century 
of Service 


Since beginning business in Oc- 
tober, 1875, The American Ex- 
change has been known to its 
customers as an institution of 
service. This reputation rests 
upon a solid foundation of 
strength and_ security, and, 
backed by progressive manage- 
ment, serves, in turn, as the 
basis for steadily increasing 


business. 


a 


American 

Exchange 

National 
Bank 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
$9,000,000.00 














































LOOKING DALLAS AND THE SOUTHWEST OVER 


ONDITIONS throughout the territory are favorable. The Fall Market Season in Dalla 

. was the best on record and wholesalers are looking forward to a very satisfactor; 
fall business. Dallas postal receipts, bank clearings and bank debits showed sub- 
stantial increases over July, 1925, and the totals are well ahead of those for the first seven 


months of 1925. 
WATER METERS 





REAL ESTATE TRANSFERS—DALLAS COUNTY 











1925 1926 1925 1926 
January $ 7,182,127 $ 7,288,594 46,823 61,76: 
0 IEEE een 6,520,472 6,265,481 47,175 52,12 
March 7,447,307 7,806,397 47,675 52,52 
SI «1 etsiccskchndaldsdilerishabeban Gabtheinanide 7,086,458 6.604,708 48,210 52.82 
May 8,992,467 8,233,281 48,666 53,02 
RID ancrnnensnncinnnsernnsnsensersesnsinoes 9,197,746 6,784,082 49,010 53,241 





July 6,540,717 7,668,452 49,654 53,50 




















ND ced $52,917,294 52,650,942 
August 7,791,921 50,152 
RINNE cies sisehctncs ctanacentticads 6,111,213 50,538 
October 6,865,171 50,840 
a IEE Rt 6,885,639 51,211 
D b 8,204,331 51,542 








$88,725,569 
POSTAL RECEIPTS 





Totals 





BUILDING PERMITS 












































1925 1926 1925 1926 

COE. $ 285,183.15 $ 306,328.98 $ 2,903,070 $ 1,265,650: 
OE EOE 272,484.56 303,478.65 2,147,552 1,937,580 
March 281,863.02 326,430.53 2,058,841 2,122,435 
April 268,172.89 296,782 32 8,848,282 1,405,687 
May 246,524.66 $275,841.31 8,804,113 11,708,021 
June 263,380.62 301,664.12 1,649,972 2,292,352 
July 244,428.75 268,278.30 1,990,346 960,288 
Sub-Totals  ................ ....-....$1,857,037.65 2,078,304.21 17,897,176 11,691,872 

ON ho 256,293.17 1,496,753 

Septemb 297,460.69 2,611,204 

Sa 338,438.08 2,289,490 

do EERE: 823,721.58 1,827,107 

D b $82,214.58 2,307,828 

Total $3,455,165.70 $28,379,558 

6,470,000 

Greater Dallas $34,849,558 

DEBITS TO INDIVIDUAI. ACCTS. BANK CLEARINGS 
1925 1926 1925 

IN Cerone cece sarees $236,899,000 $ 254,109,000 $ 226,468,030 $ 240,544,209 
coe acl apae EE 208,672,000 207,691,000 208,232,270 200,337,789 
March 219,568,002 215,835,000 216,097,443 215,684,325 
JS SRE 184,462,00€ 192,282,000 181,438,574 182,010,737 
| EEE en ne 175,781,000 180,898,000 166,792,239 179,869,684 
SEES 184,294,000 189,309,000 177,510,437 191,017,709 
July 184,649,000 198,105,000 184,530,172 185,180,693 
Pema 25. $1,389,325,000 1,433,229,000 1,356,069,165 1,394,645,146 

168,769,009 178,289,499 

211,992,000 241,091,583 

265,887,000 283,792,035 

235,196,000 246,879,294 

b 255,395,000 250,708,844 








$2,556,829,920 





$2,626,514,000 









































GAS METERS 
1925 1926 
51,380 57,559 
51,847 57,982 
52,107 58,855 
52,364 58,805 
52,680 59,139 
53,005 59,483 
53,416 59,937 
58,855 
54,475 
55,482 
56,311 
57,107 
ELECTRIC LIGHT CONNECTIONS TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS 
1925 1926 1925 1926 
EE 50,007 55,256 54,190 60,982 
February ~_ 50,400 55,573 54,756 61,43! 
50,748 55,786 55,196 62,023 
51,161 56,141 55,725 62,652 
51,618 56,547 56,418 63,10! 
51,882 56,616 56,518 63.170 
52,168 56,935 56,661 63,235 
52,619 57,189 
58,463 57,582 
54,242 59,601 
54,645 60,048 
55,007 60,565 





We are indebted for the statistics shown on this page to: Dallas Clearing House Assn. ; 
Federal Reserve Bank; Commercial Record; Postoffice; Building Inspector; Dallas Power 
& Light Co.; Water Department; Dallas Gas Co.; Southwestern Bell Telephone Company. 
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Miss Buth Armstrong, 
as Head of the Art Department of 
Heres Standard Encravine Co. 
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show how the pig sh 
looked when receiv wl 
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Ot ris with great pleasure that we make the announctl l-around | 
of Miss Ruth Armstrong’s affiliation with our orgaifediums, s 

€ is adep' 

gs for cut 


Retouched ‘Photograph ‘Drawing of Harness 






tion. We know that an artist of her reputation and a 
will be a big asset to us. We know our patrons will be contd 
that any art work entrusted to us will be of the highest qu! 


. 





iss Armst: 
the Art 
2.» Spring 
ctoroff C 


Pr OWn stu 






Many advertising men and other users of high grade 
tones from retouched photographs consider Miss Ams 
the best photo-retoucher and air brush artist in the So 
The largest firms in this section of the country, in 
advertising agencies and printers, have ‘been giving ' 
photo-retouching and air brush work to her. 








order to 
bung artist 







Although Miss Armstrong excels in air-brush work, she! oducing h 


| Figare Drewing ‘ al ARP=RS TAN 
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Fashions 1611 ROYAL sT. -- P. 0. BOX 1016 











Three Drawings 
of Buildings 


MPLA iss Armstrong’s Art 












Before Retouching 
After Retouching "& 





Air Brush Drawing 
Showing sectional view of machine 
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A Popular Style 


ats on it The two cuts on the right 
the phi show how the cuts printed 
| receinims. when completed by us. 


re tes of the value of the 
etoudmand air-brush work of 
mst 














imp@ne photographs used in 
talafither advertising matter. 
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yuncetif/™”!-around commercial artist and does excellent work in all 
orgii™mediums, such as pen and ink, crayon, wash, Ross board, etc. 
nd dilf/#he is adept in the designing of intricate and beautiful draw- 
conti gs for cuts in one or more colors. 
























st CO Armstrong’s experience includes two and one-half vears 
ade MMM the Art Department of The Springfield Photo Engraving 
Armug™o., Springfield, Mass., four years associated with John 
Southnmoctoroff Co., Dallas, and four years successfully conducting 
inchlig™r own studio in Dallas. 

ing ti 


Humorous Cartoon 











order to give you a better idea of the versatility of this 
bung artist and the quality of her handiwork, we are re- 
oducing herewith drawings made by her. 
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SUNRISE BAKERY 


LAFAYETTE.” LA. 











PHONE Y-5385 -- DALLAS, TEXAS Trade Mark Design for Label 
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Tt 
OM)ur efficient Art De- 
partment is backed by a 


complete Engraving Ser- 
vice, covering all phases 
of the cut-making indus- 
try. Our salesmen and 
messengers are always at 
your service. We will 
always be glad to have 
you visit us at 1611 
Royal Street or telephone 
us over Y-5385. 
Harper Standard Engraving Co. 


Artists and Engravers 





Cover for Booklet 





& n P. O. Box 1016 — Dallas, Texas 
~ a2) J 
a he F- 
Wash ‘Drawing 
for Border 





ilton& Brewer 
Jewelers & Opiometyisis 








Sketchy Little Drawing LAREDO. TEXAS 
of an Industrial Skyline Nameplate 


Something ‘Different 


) > 
oF sa 


pM 
— 
eMen’s Styles 











Trade Mark 





Two Bird’s-Eye Views—Drawings in Wash and Air 

Brush showing buildings to best advantage. Note 

“cut-away” effect above. Austin College at Sher- 
man shown at right. 
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ise we came 


Publicity for 
Dallas 


HHE July issue of the 
Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, under the title “Say 
It with Clothes,” had the 
following to say about 
Dallas: “Perhaps it’s 
into Dallas at 





se that it seems such a mirage 


sun 
in plain. To me it is a city 
to exclaimed over, high build- 
ing- springing from the flatness 
of 2 plain like an Arabian Night’s 
pi , sharp contrasts, high tempo. 
I x of it as a young city where 
on es dash, daring and diamonds. 
Ai put my Dallas impressions into 
a k of contrasts—straight and 
fla lines, black and white silk. 
D: is different. It was there that 
we vitched from our 4-o’clock-tea 
hal 0 orangeade.” 

article from which the above 
quoi ‘ion was made was written by 
Mis: Isabel DeNyse Conover, fashion 
edit.: of the magazine and a personal 
friend of Herman Philipson, of the 
Neivian-Marecus Company. Mr. Phil- 









































—— 


ipson co-operated with Miss Conover 
in preparing her article, and the illus- 
trations shown on this page will give 
an idea of the publicity Dallas ob- 
tained through the Woman’s Home 
Companion, which circulates in all 
parts of the United States and in most 
foreign countries. 






















Padgitt Luggage 
it’s the kind that is 


built to withstand 
the hard knocks of 
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_ Fashion Impresions: Dallas 
Black and White 


a COONTIAST the then af Mine Cae: the stone ot some aad whine ember 0 
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ste et 
th engi shew ahr The sew Raving came: tgpicaet — repalor, sank, plese. ot he 
Sem ad the youth myles of the seamen, car's shyhoe. Mime Comers emreprecs Dalian, 
the cay oh 
































constant travel 


Prices never higher than Quality 











cya cya 








35€ 5€ ca 


cy 5¢. 5¢ 5¢. 











Eighty-four New Members 
(Continued from page 14) 
North Texas Motor Line; E. S. Loving, 


Manager; Motor Freight Lines, Trarsfer and 
Storage; West Dallas Pike. 


Pippen, C. A., Judge, Criminal District 
Court No. 2, Attorney; Criminal Courts 
Building. 


Pitzinger, J. A., Architect and Engineer; 
807 Southwestern Life Bidg. 

James K. Polk Inc., Oren Warren; Phono- 
graph Records; 1815 Young St. 

Red Star Milling Company; H. H. Cate; 
Flour—Wholesale; 519 N. Hawkins Street. 

Roberts Baking Company; Fred V. Rob- 
erts; Bakeries; 1526 Hall St. 

Robertson, Felix D., Judge, Criminal Dis- 
trict Court No. 1, Criminal Courts Building. 

Robertson, L. T., Groceries—Retail; 1802 
Greenville Avenue. 

Sanger Apartment Coffee Shop, Restaurant 
and Cafe; S. Ervay & Canton Street. 
Simplex Ice & Manufacturing Co., B. H. 


Giles; Secy., Ice Mfgrs. and Ice Storing Ma- 
chinery ; 1100 S. Fitzhugh. 

S'aughter, Bob; Loans and Investments; 519 
Slaughter Bldg. 

Southern Ink Corporation; Jerome A. Flex- 


ner; Printing Inks; 2411-13 S. Harwood 
Street. 
J Steinberg & Company; Joe Steinberg: 


Contractors; Painting and Decorating; 507 S. 
Ervay Street. 

Sterling, Don L., Insurance Agencies; Great 
Southern Life Ins. Co., 621 Kirby Building. 

Paul A. Stevenson Motors; Paul A. Stev- 
enson; Automobiles; 2100 Commerce Street. 

Terminal Printing Company; J. L. Hunter; 
Printers; Advertising; 304 North Ervay St. 

Texas Ink Company; J. E. W. Thomas, 
Pres., Printing Inks and Writing Inks; Fidel- 
ity Union Building. 

Texas Machine Tool & Die Works, Edw. W. 
Vargas; Machinists; Tool and Die Manufac- 
turers; 212 Henry Street. 

Tipps, John M., 1st Ass’t District Attorney; 
Criminal Courts Building. 

Tomkins, R. V., City Auditor; Municipal 
Building. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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UR loans to thousands 

of people have enabled 
them to pay off scattered 
debts and to regain that val- 
uable asset—a good credit 
standing. Other loans have 
been for a wide variety of 
helpful, constructive pur- 
poses. “You are invited to 
come in and see us with any 
of your problems. 


Under our agreement— 


$ 50 costs you $ 3.92 

$ 100 costs you $ 7.83 

$ 500 costs you $39.15 

$1,000 costs you $78.30 
Ete. 


Payable Weekly, Semi-Monthly 
and Monthly Over One 
Year or Less 


People’s Finance 
Company 


OF DALLAS 


215 North St. Paul Street 
(Athletic Club Building) 


























Let Natural Gas 
Solve Your Fuel 
Problems 


VW 


Lone Star 
Gas Co. 


SOUTH'’S LARGEST 
‘WHOLESALER OF 
NATURAL GAS 
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Reviewing a 
Cool Fuly 


JET’S start off with an im- 
portant subject—the 
weather. While Dallas 
folks went serenely about 
| their business of making 
a money in tne coolest July 
ee years, 210 people in the north and 
east died from the effects of hot 
weather in a period of four days. 
Dallas people are really making mon- 
ey, too. The collector of Internal 
Revenue announced that the income 
taxes for Dallas during the second 
quarter were double those of 1925. 

Part of the cool weather was un- 
doubtedly due to fewer fires. Since 
the City Fire Prevention Cabinet was 
formed, Dallas fire losses have been 
reduced $425,000 as compared with 
1925. If this rate continues it will 
be a cold winter. 

Following the excellent example 
set by the State, the County Com- 
missioner’s Court reduced the county 
tax rate from 76c to 70c. The com- 
bined state and county rate for 1925 
was $1.53, for 1926 it is $1.35. 

With a 1926 estimated cotton crop 
of 4,805,000 bales, more than 700,000 
bales over the 1925 figures, Dallas 
business men are looking forward to 
a prosperous fall season. 

Work on the mammoth $2,000,000 
H. & T. C. warehouse and terminal 
at Central Avenue and Commerce 







































IMPERIAL DESKS 
JOHNSON CHAIRS 
BERGER 
FILING CABINETS 










ALSO BIG STOCK 
USED 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


ASKEW 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
EXCHANGE 

310-12 NORTH AKARD 

7-1220 | 














Near Pacific 
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The Johnston 
organization 
is equipped 
to handle ad- 
vertising 
“from the 
Idea to the 
Finished 
Product” 





THE DETACHED VIEWPOINT 






HINGS nearest are things farthest off * * * 
Man has a more comprehensive view of the 
moon than the man in the moon himself. We 
know the moon is round; he only infers it.” 


Thus are we enabled, by a detached view- 
point, to see your business as your customers see 
it—to give you constructive ideas and develop 
them into profitable business, as we have done 
for others of the Southwest. 


yy Call 7-2122 for an Appointment 


JOHNSTON 
Printing €% Advertising Company 


McKINNEY AT ST. PAUL 
Dallas 
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Street has begun; street paving and 
widening costing more than $1,000,- 
000 was started; the $6,000,000 Levee 
and Traffic Improvement District 
was voted by the County Commis- 
sion and everything points toward a 
better and bigger Dallas. 


Vhile these things were going on 
it was discovered that Dallas County 
sti!. maintains its supremacy in auto- 
mo’ le registrations, the 1926 figures 
for tne first six months being 62,489, 
wii. Harris County a good second, 
ha: og 56,108. Dallas leads in the 
1 scholastic census, too, 16,333 
fu’ -e Dallas citizens being engaged 
i ving up knowledge for that day 
¥ Dallas will need them as its 
le rs. 
master Philp brought joy to 
t iearts of 5,000 Dallas folks who 
li n the outlying sections when 
hi nounced extension of delivery 
s e to thirteen additions, begin- 
n August 1st. At the same time 
th: International Airways, a new 
D:\ »s corporation, announced that it 
wo: 'd shortly establish mail and pas- 
se: er lines from Dallas to other im- 
po: ant cities in Texas, Oklahoma and 
I iana. 

allas had a visitor from the other 
side of the earth in July, A. S. K. 
Mecdonald of Singapore, who stated 
he was particularly charmed with the 
residential sections of Dallas and 
hopes to return here later in the fall. 


John J. Donovan, Oakland, Califor- 
nia, architect repeated this phrase and 


The 


Baker Hotels 


T. B. BAKER, President 


Standards of hotel 
service, courtesy and 
accommodation. 


“Each the Center of its 
City” 
The Baker The Texas 
Dallas Ft. Worth 


The Austin The Gunter 
Austin San Antonio 


The Menger 
San Antonio 
And Soon a 
Baker Resort Hotel 
Mineral Wells 


——— 











added that he was impressed with the 
Dallas office buildings. 


The M-K-T lines recently appoint- 
ed H. E. Martinez their Mexican 
Traffic Representative in Mexico Ci- 
ty, while the American Railway Ex- 
press Company established a new 
field for the ladies when it appoint- 
ed Miss Reba Baker as assistant dis- 
trict passenger agent at Dallas. 


The Will A. Watkins Company an- 
nounced the remodeling of their store 
to take care of increased business and 
make room for additional lines to be 
handled. 


The Ferris Brick Company started 
on an ornamental office and sales 


building at Young and Preston Sts. 
The distinctive type of building is 
becoming very popular in Dallas. 


a | an 


Eighty-four New Members 


(Continued from page 21) 


Universal Building Products Company; J, 
P. Travis; Building Materials; 501-2 Slaugh- 
ter Building. 

Vilbig & Company, J. Lee; J. Lee Vilbig; 
Excavating Contractors; sand and gravel ; 2517 
Eakin Street. 

Villa Roma; Amos Cendali, Propr.; Restau- 
rant (Chicken Garden); 1131 Iowa Street. 

Whiteley, D. C., County Clerk’s Office; 
Court House. 

The Willett School of Beauty Culture; Mrs. 
Jane Willett; Beauty Culture School; 1520% 
Main Street. 




















the bid. 
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Stretching 
Dollars 


The owner who chooses the lowest bidder, 
regardless of his skill, integrity and responsi- 
bility, in the vain hope that he will stretch 
his dollars, usually winds up with a structure 
which has been skinned and skimped to meet 


Entrusting your building to a reputable 
contractor is the only certain method of get- 
ting full value for your money. 


FOR BUILDING SATISFACTION— 
AN A. G. C. CONTRACTOR! 
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BELLOWS-MACLAY CONST. CO. 
CHRISTY-DOLPH CONST. CO. 
CRISMAN & NESBIT 

EVERETT, J. O. 

HENGER & CHAMBERS CO. 
HICKEY & HARRINGTON 
HUGHES-O’ROURKE CONST. CO. 
KING, W. H. 

Executive Office 

625 Santa Fe Bldg. 








ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA 


LACY, L. H., CO. 
McKENZIE CONST. CO. 
MONTGOMERY, P. O’B. 
MOTE, F. A. 

ROGERS & O’ROURKE 
STAPLER, R. RUSSELL 
STEARMAN & SON 
WATSON COMPANY 


Frank N. Watson, 
Executive Secretary 


LTS EEL ETI ARR 
ED 
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| Every Man Is 
Afraid of His 


| 


| 


| Wife 
| 


—afraid of the law and his 
landlord—afraid of pinch hit- 
ters and water hazards. 


Very few are afraid of the 
future. 


Gray hairs and the grim 
reaper seem to be in the dim, 
distant future. 


Better think it over and se- 


cure the future for you and 
your loved ones. 


soe 


A. C. Prendergast & Co. 
A Departmentizec Insurance Agency 
REPUBLIC BANK BUILDING 


REPRESENTING 
The Travelers Insurance Co. 




















“DALLAS” 


Reaches practically all 
| the Leading Merchants 


of Dallas. 
Therefore, it is your 


very best advertising 
medium. 


Call 
E. Y. BATEMAN 


Advertising Manager 
“DALLAS” 


Chamber of Commerce 
Telephone 


25425 



































Tale of the Rabbit 


(Continued from page 7) 


grace the plate glass showcases of 
the most discriminating retail estab- 
lishment in the Southwest. 


Back to Cotton 


eens over the manufactur- 
ing outlook and seeing. that the 
afternoon was still young, I walked 
over to the Santa Fe Building 
to see if C. R. Miller was in. He 
was, and received me cordially. The 
majority of the manufacturers I have 
met here are apparently young men. 
Mr. Miller looked almost too young 
to be the Cotton Mill King of the 
Southwest. Perhaps in this line 
young men are needed, for manufac- 
turing is still a young industry and 
age brings conservatism. What man 
of fifty, secure in the knowledge that 
his safety deposit box is crammed 
to the very top with first lien 
notes on choice property, would be 
tempted ,to discount them to invest 
in a proposition such as outlined by 
Mr. Miller? 


“In one’s moments of insight there 
is visioned the building of a mill or 
mills, the supplying of daily needs 
making those mills an inevitable and 
immediate success. One sees enor- 
mous profits and huge and rapid de- 
velopment. The vision is a true one. 
There are all these wonderful possi- 
bilities, but in bringing about the 
realization of the vision, in turning 
such dreams into actual hard and 
concrete facts, many hours of gloom, 
of toil and stress, of disappointment 
and of hope deferred, succeed the 
hours of insight. Antagonisms must 
be encountered and overcome; the 
timid must be encouraged and 
helped; the fickle, the hesitant, the 
faint of heart must be won again 
and again to your side and in the 


ee 


TEL 


A portion of the Weaving Department of the Dallas Textile Mills, showing a few of the hunired#- 


midst of it all slowly, tediously, siep 
by step, despite disappointment, de- 
spite adversity, despite unlooked for 
obstacles and enexpected enmi‘i 
the work of raising the funds 
building the mill must be carried 
And when the mill is finished, v 
almost insuperable obstacles | 
been overcome and your spindles : 
your looms await the magic to: 
which is to set them in motion, 

it may be said that the real v< 
is only about to begin. For the ‘ni 
will not operate itself nor will it 
spond to the operation of unski 
hands. Economy in costs, involvi 
ruthless war on waste whethe: 
material or time, careful and pz 
taking management, an absence 
unnecessary overhead—all these 
essential if your mill is to proc 
serviceable and marketable fabri: 

a cost which will enable the seliing 
of it at a profit; and when, after ov- 
ercoming endless difficulties, satis- 
factory conditions are brought about 
and a good serviceabie fabric is pro- 
duced at a reasonable price, it still 
remains for you to go out, as it were, 
capture the citadels of your emenies; 
that is to say, go out and sell your 
products in markets where your fab- 
ric is unknown and which markets, to 
use an expressive colloquialism, ‘are 
sold’ on the products of your com- 
petitors.” 


It takes youth, and vision and 
ambition to overcome these difficul- 
ties. Does Mr. Miller fear them? 
“T expect to see in my own day a huge 
development of the cotton textile in- 
dustry in the cotton producing states, 
and particularly in my own native 
State of Texas.” 


At Love Field is the Dallas Textile 
Mills, one of Mr. Miller’s plants. He 
is now increasing the number of 
spindles from ten to fifteen thou- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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What Do the 
People Want? 


HARLES W. MYERS, of Chicago, 
Director of Trade Relations for 
Armour & Co., will speak in Dallas 
the night of Tuesday, September 7, at 
the Baker Hotel, his subject being 
“What Do the People Want?” This 
event will be under the auspices of 
the Texas Service Grocers’ Association 
and the Dallas Service Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation. Earl W. Cullum, of Dallas, 
is president of both organizations. 


Mr. Cullum announces that the 
night meeting at the Baker will be 
open to the public. There will not 
be a dinner, neither will there be an 
admission charge. This address will 
be broadcast by radio WFAA, of The 
Dallas News and The Dallas Journal. 
Business men of Dallas in general are 
publicly invited to hear Mr. Myers at 
the hotel that night, and Mr. Cullum, 
who heard him recently in Rochester, 
N. Y., at the National Grocers’ Con- 
vention, gives assurance that he will 
deliver in Dallas a most valuable mes- 
sage to the business interests. 


Mr. Myers’ talk will embody the 
fundamentals of convenience to the 
consumer through displays, courtesy, 
cleanliness, capital, credit and collec- 
tions. His topic will embrace observa- 
tions covering twelve complete busi- 
ness trips over the entire United 
States and also contain something 
vital, bearing on the direct advantage 
of trade associations. This is not con- 
fined exclusively to the food line, but 
applies to general business. 

In addition to his connection with 
Armour & Co., Mr. Myers is chairman 
of the official committee on publicity 
for the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, National Association of Re- 
tail Meat Dealers, and in a similar 
capacity for the American Bakers’ 
Association. 

“Dallas has a chance to secure the 
1927 national convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Grocers, National Whole- 
sale Grocers and the national organi- 
zation of Feed Specialty Dealers,” 
said Mr. Cullum. “At the recent 
Rochester meeting a strong bid was 
made by Dallas, with only one other 
opponent, Omaha. The matter has 
been referred to a joint committee of 
the three associations. It is important 
that Dallas give Mr. Myers a big 
hearing and, frankly, I believe that 
the size of the crowd of business men 
greeting him the night of September 
7 will be a big factor in helping de- 
= on the next national convention 
city.” 

Headquarters of the Texas Service 
Grocers’ Association have been estab- 
lished at 635 Allen Building, Dallas. 
Earl W. Cullum of this city is presi- 
dent and J. W. Mahan, Jr., also of 
Dailas, is State secretary, having re- 
cently been appointed as successor 
to A. A. Billingsley, of Fort Worth, 
who was unable to continue in that 
capacity because of other duties. Thus, 
the headquarters work is now being 
done exclusively in Dallas. 








ARE YOU GOING? 


war is expected to be the largest of the one-day “Courtesy Caravans” 
yet sent out of Dallas will go to Sherman and Denison on Tuesday, 
August 24. It is anticipated by Otto Lang, Chairman, that nearly 200 will be 
aboard the special Interurban train leaving the station at 8 a. m., and returning 
to Dallas about 6:30 p. m. One reason for anticipating the large attendance 
is that there are so many former residents of Sherman and Denison who now 
live in Dallas. Also the Caravan will reach Sherman on the opening day of 
the annual Grayson County Old Settlers’ Reunion, and so the trip will be doubly 
attractive to Dallasites who formerly lived in Grayson County. 


The round trip ticket will be $5.00, this covering transportation, cost of lunch 
at Sherman, which will be a joint meeting with the Chamber of Commerce 
and Rotary Club there; pro rata expense on band, hatband and proportionate 
expense for other incidentals. Tickets and all information may be secured 
from Z. E. Black, Secretary of the Caravan Committee, at the Chamber of 
Commerce. Everyone is welcome on the trip—men, women and children. 














MR. FAUBERT SAYS 
It’s a Secret 


I want to whisper something in your ear! No, it doesn’t come in 
bottles—but you will be very much interested. 

I am going to pull a stunt on the first Courtesy Caravan to Sherman 
and Denison. 

Come in and let me “let you in” on my plans for that day. 

Cnly members of the Chamber who are going on this trip are eligible 
to participate. 

Put on your rubber heels and come in—right away. 

The best part of it all is—I won't try to sell you a thing. 


K. FAUBERT 


Merchant Tailor 
204-205 Continental Building 
(Old Republic Bank Building) 
Phone 7-5 364 
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Home-Made Gas 


No matter what fuel you buy, the only 
thing that burns, after all, is gas. In Dallas 
you have the essence of heat material at the 
start. If you burn solid or liquid fuels in 
your plant or at home, you are simply 
generating a costly gas to supply your heat. 


Doyou see any point in running a private 
gas-manufacturing plant when you can get 
the pure product at the turn of a valve? 


DALLAS GAS COMPANY 











Dallas gas has over 1000 B. t. u.’s per cubic foot. 
Less than 1000 cubic feet in an internal combustion 
engine can produce 100 horse-power per hour. 
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Not only do we save you a sixth of 
your auto insurance premiums, but we 
are now equipped to do likewise in 
respect to your plate glass insurance. 


Telephone 2-9331 for particulars. 


EMPLOYERS’ CASUALTY COMPANY 


A Stock Company that Shares Profits with Policyho'ders 
HOMER R. MITCHELL, V. P. & Gen’! Mgr. 


Interurban Bldg., Dallas 
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W. B. HEAD, Pres. 





S. M. U. Grows 


(Continued from page 11) 


ment which would justify offering the 
degree of Ph.D. 


The Graduate School, under the care 
of E. W. Shuler, Ph.D., Hami!ton 
Professor of Geology, shows 400 per 
cent growth in the past three years, 


In all departments the University 
has from the beginning projected its 
work to meet the demands of the 
educational associations which lave 
been created in America to stand- 
ardize courses and degrees. S. M. 
U. is a member of the Southern As- 
sociation of Colleges and the Texas 
Association of Colleges. High stand- 
ards, the general thoroughness of the 
work and the character of the faculty 
have won recognition in the best fam- 
ilies in Dallas, so that in rapidly in- 
creasing numbers their sons and 
daughters are attending S. M. U. in- 
stead of going to the East. Here 
young people make friends that will 
be of inestimable value and pleasure 
to them in after years. 


The Summer School. 


MARKED development of the 
University has been its summer 


school under direction of C. A. Nichols, 
Ph.D., Professor of Education. En- 
rollment this summer will reach 1,000 
and plans are being laid to put the 
attendance next summer at 1500. 
Students in the summer school are of 
two classes, first teachers in the pub- 
lic school system who are looking for 
advanced degrees; second, young men 
and young women who have learned 
that by attending the University in 
both the long and short sessions they 
can qualify for a degree in three 
years, instead of four. 


The University buildings are so 
comfortable, and the hill on which 
they are located so high, that many 
people have at last come to believe 
that S. M. U. is really a summer re- 
sort, which in a way accounts for 
some of the growth of the summer 
school. If one desires travel, it must 
be admitted that New York and Col- 
orado schools are farther away, but 
if one desires to study under delight- 
ful conditions, S. M. U. offers ali the 
comforts of a summer resort and all 
the conveniences and attractions of 
a large city. 


Plenty of Instruction. 

T SHOULD be remarked in passing 

that the faculty has grown along 
with the student body, until now the 
staff has a personnel of 150—46 pro- 
fessors, 12 associate professors, 24 as- 
sistant professors, 26 instructors, 37 
student assistants, and 14 special !ec- 
turers and instructors. 


Handsome buildings on the canipus 
are impressive, but each adds a heavy 
charge on the budget, for which ‘ea- 
son it is necessary for S. M. U. to 
gather additional endowment. I* 1s 
hoped that the University will .vin, 
if it has not already won, such place 
in the affections of the citizens of 


Dallas that they will leave to it por-. 
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tions of their wealth when they no 
longer have use for it. S. M. U. 
has an endowment of more than two 
millions. To take care of its present 
student body it needs two millions 
more, and by 1935 will need a total 
of ten millions at the minimum. 


Still other buildings are needed al- 
so. ‘These at the moment include a 
library building and a building to 
house the School of Law and the Ar- 
nold School of Government. By the 
opening of the school year of 1927 
the School of Engineering and Archi- 


tecture must have a building. 
T'e question of who should pay for 
education is one that concerns 


thoughtful persons nowadays. The 
Staie supports institutions by money 
derived from taxation. Rich men and 
women of philanthropic disposition 
give large sums to create schools like 
S, Mé. U. There are others who think 
that students should pay for their 
education, since college training is 
worth a great deal in dollars and cents 
when measured in earning capacity. 
The theory of the student loan fund 
is, that it will enable the student to 
take on himself in part at least the 
cost of his education. 


Much of the success of S. M. U. is 
due to the interest taken in Dallas by 
persons who wish to help along de- 
serving young men and women who 
seek higher education. Many part- 
time jobs are found for students, and 
in addition several loan funds have 
been established. The Dallas Rotary 
Club has a large fund which is loaned 
to boys who graduate from Dallas 
High Schools. Other funds have been 
deposited with the University, which 
are loaned, collected and reloaned on 
the revolving fund principle. All 
available funds for loans, however, 
are insufficient to meet the demands. 


The loan fund idea is beginning to 
receive the serious attention of friends 
of education, as is shown by the re- 
cent will of a citizen of Michigan, 
who gave his entire estate of $2,- 
055,000 to create a loan fund so that 
it might never happen that a citizen 
of that State would be denied higher 
education, and pay interest which goes 
which he might borrow. Students who 
borrow repay after completing their 
education and pay interest which goes 
to swell the loan funds for the ben- 
efit of other borrowers. 


———0 -—— 


Two new railroads and 1800 new 
members are the three definite goals 
set for the San Antonio Chamber of 
Commerce by its new manager, Porter 
A. Whaley, formerly manager of the 
West Texas Chamber of Commerce. 
One of the railway projects seems 
near realization, as the Southern Pa- 
cific line from Falfurrias to Edinburg, 
recently authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, will give San 
Antonio a direct line to the Rio 
Grande Valley. The second new rail- 
road desired by Whaley is a line north 
from San Antonio to a direct connec- 
ton with a line to the Panhandle, 
probably a Santa Fe extension. A 
campaign for the 1800 new members 
1s now being planned. 
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HEREVER they are seen, wires used for the 

transmission of electricity are signals of 
service. They mean that essential public 
services are on the job and through their aid 
communities are being built up and devel- 
oped. The business of supplying electric 
service in this community, for instance, is 
one of the most important activities—from 
the point of view of the interest of the com- 
munity—that is to be found. Without this 
service Dallas could not amount to much; 
likewise without the growing, prosperous 
community that is here this business could not 
amount to much. 


It is a clear case of “fifty-fifty.” 


The interest of this company and of the peo- 
ple it serves is the same, to the extent that 
all parties fare best when this business is en- 
abled to serve all adequately and well at the 
lowest reasonable cost. 


The problems of this community and this 
company are the same when properly viewed 
from any angle. 


DALLAS POWER & 
LIGHT COMPANY 
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The Fire Thief 


(Continued from page 9) 
pers to curb the loss and tell the 
story—of carelessness! 

“And these fatalities—just a few 
weeks ago an apartment burned in 
Oak Cliff, and a lady was so hor- 
ribly burned that death resulted. 


-The Tragedy of Fire. 
7 YOUR Fire Chief, I want to 


say that this is a terrible thing 
—death from burning. If you had 
to fight fire to save life—and see a 
human being burned to a cinder in 
spite of your best efforts—well, it 
would never again be necessary to beg 
Dallasites to co-operate in prevent- 
ing fires.” 

It remains, then, to face the facts. 
Dallas, with the best fire fighting 
equipment obtainable, manned by 
well-trained men of unquestionable 
courage, is guilty of incredible fire 
losses, because its citizens will not 
observe a well-known and well-worn 
truth of much common sense—“An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” Poor Richard could hardly 
write more timely advice, were he 
alive today. 

What do we gain by providing our- 
selves with the best cure available, 
for safety’s sake, and then, through 
negligence, contract the disease? Re- 
gardless of the certainty of the cure, 
there is always the possibility of the 
disease making too much headway 
before the arrival of the physician. 

Would you carelessly risk the loss 
of an eye—of a hand—of a foot? 
Even though you knew the dcctor 
could and would, with ali surety, save 
your life? Of course not. 

Then why, in the name of all that’s 
sensible, will we knowingly tempt fate 
by laying ourselves—and our neigh- 
bors—liable to a destructive fire? 

We light a cigar or cigarette— 
and throw the match in the waste 
paper basket, well aware that the 





DALLAS FIRE RECORD, 1919-1926—Thin line: Monthly fire loss. 
Total, showing average loss by years ending each month. 


paper only needs contact with the 
flame to start a conflagration. Our 
wives lay a hot curling iron on a 
dressing table, knowing the varnish 
burns readily. We replace a blown- 
out fuse—blown out because of a 
misuse of or defect in the wiring sys- 
tem—with a copper, and eventually 
have a fire—which we promptly blame 
on the electrician! That fuse was 





“The best fire department in 
the world can do but one thing 
—extinguish fires after they 
are under way. 

“One thing, and one only, can 
and will prevent fires: a feeling 
of personal responsibility; a 
frank admission and recognition 
of fire risks, and positive, indi- 
vidual action to eliminate them. 

“Though least mentioned, the 
‘Personal safety element’ is 
most important. If fire preven- 
tion could save one life in a 
decade, it would be justified for 
all time to come. Seventeen 
people ‘burned to death last 
year !”’ 











made so it would blow out as a safety 
precaution—remember that. Our serv- 
ani sets an electric iron on the end 
of the ironing board and thinks it is 
turned off. She leaves it for a few 
moments to converse with a huckster 
—and finds the kitchen in flames 
on her return. 

Every instance, mind you, one we 
all would subconsciously recognize as 
a positive risk, disregarded for no 
good reason. 

You! 
HE BEST fire department in the 
world can do but one thing— 


put out fires! ‘They cannot prevent 


them. One thing, and one only, can 
A feeling of personal re- 


and will: 


Heavy line: Moving Average 


— 


sponsibility, a frank admission and 
recognition of fire risks, and positive 
individual action to eliminate them, 


That there is need for the stimula- 
tion of this personal element is quite 
evident. Who can deny that the pen- 
alty of 6 per cent assessed to Daullas 
insurance premiums on March 1s: af- 
fected every citizen, directly or indi- 
rectly. It means that those of you 
who had no fires were assessed be- 
cause your neighbor had excessive fire 
losses which had to be paid for. In 
dollars and cents, easily understood, 
it means $180,000. '00, ordinarily s vent 
with Dallas merchants for cloti: ting 
and food and furnishings and amuse- 
ments was diverted to insurance com- 
panies whose offices, with few excep- 
tions, are not only out of the city, 
but in most instances out of the State 
and territory. Again waste looms 
before us, for no additional protection 
is provided in return for this $180,- 
000.00. 


If there is an individual or concern 
in Dallas to whom this 6 per cent 
is not important, let them, neverthe- 
less practice fire prevention, reduce 
our insurance rates at least the 
amount of this penalty, and donate 
the difference to local charities and 
civic organizations, where they will 
have opportunity to see their money 
accomplish something worthwhile. 

And do not overlook the personal 
safety element. Though ordinarily 
least mentioned, it is most important. 
If fire prevention could save one life 
in a decade—there were seventeen 
lives lost in Dallas fires last year— 
it would be justified for all time to 
come. If all other arguments fail to 
convince you of the necessity of giv- 
ing this problem your moral and phys- 
ical support, the thought of endan- 
gering the life of a helpless child 
should bring you into the ranks, 
strongly determined to make fire pre- 
vention a personal matter with your- 
self and with everyone else with whom 
you come in contact. 


We approach the fall season—the 
season of beautiful sunshiny days— 
and grass fires! Will you prevent 
one? Will you clean up that attic, 
that alley, that store or shipping 
room? Ask yourself—“Does effort 
for fire prevention pay?” 

Will You? 

a (J 


Back to Cotton 


(Continued from page 24) 
sand. In the past this mill has been 
producing 60,000 pounds of merchan- 
dise a week, but upon the completion 
of the present addition this wil! be 
increased to 100,000 pounds. 

The C. R. Miller Manufacturing 
Company, with head office in Dallas, 
is capitalized at six million dollars 
with plants located at Waco, McXin- 
ney, Dallas and Sand Springs, Okla. 

Cities that are ambitious to become 
industrial centers must face the same 
problems and the same difficulties 
that confront the individual. Dallas 
is young; daring but not rash; am- 
bitious but not foolhardy. Here is 


to Dallas—the coming industrial cen- 


ter of the Southwest! 
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@T THE Atlantic City Con- 
vention of the American 
Bankers’ Association the 
sum of $500,090.00 was 
pledged by the bankers 
= for the use of the Edu- 
Foundation 





cational 


providing for 
scholarships and research in economics 
in colleges throughout America. 
Bank«rs in every State contributed. 
The :uota for each State is the ratio 
betwoon its total bank capital and 
the i:‘al bank capital of the country. 
It i teresting to note that Texas is 
the ‘th largest banking State in 
the United States, with New York 
hold'.2 first place and Nevada the 
last 
P H. Puelicher of Milwaukee, 
Wisvonsin, has been designated as 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
Mr. Puelicher was one of the original 
founders of the American Institute of 
Banking and has been one of the out- 
standing figures among American 
bankers in educational work. He has 
beer chairman of the Milwaukee 
School Board; is trustee of Marquette 
University Medical School and the 






Milwaukee Downer College. The 
board of trustees is empowered to de- 
cide how the funds of the foundation 


shall be distributed. The next two 
years will of necessity have to be 
spent in investigating scholastic 
standing of institutions, kinds of 
scholarships, methods of administra- 
tion, etc., in order to determine where 
the work is to be established and up- 
on what basis. The foundation does 
not become effective for scholarships 
until January, 1928, but before that 
time the trustees expect to be able to 
recommend a well-thought-out pro- 
gram. 


It appears that no expenditure of 
money holds forth promise of such 
widespread benefits to the people of 
the United States as this liberal at- 
tempt of the Amezican bankers to 
create in the minds of the people a 
better understanding of the great 
fundamental principles involved in 
the problems of the day. Since the 
World War people ‘have come to real- 
ize that there are deeper fundamental 
principles involved than appear on 
the surface. A very vivid example 
was seen in the coijlapse of Russia’s 
economic structure, the dwindling 
value of European currencies and the 
shrinkage of the German mark until 
it could be only represented by a 
decimal point and a string of ciphers. 
The people of America have had their 
own experiences with the h‘gh cost of 
necessities—high wages—high taxes, 


and their successive reductions. The 
farmers could not keep on producing 
foodstuffs to feed the nation unless 


their profit was sufficient to meet 
their legitimate needs, and the nation 


could not operate its railroads and 
industries without the raw materials 
procuced on the farms. The low prices 


paid to producers after the war for 


By J. HOLT SCHUMACHER 


raw materials and the high prices 
maintained for finished products, no 
doubt, were due to organization of in- 
dustrial labor and the great machin- 
ery of business. While the farmers 
were organized more or less, it is very 
difficult, if not an impossible feat, 
to whip into a co-ordinate body, with- 
in a relatively short period of time, 
such a large and scattered number of 
producers. In such times organiza- 
tion wins out in the beginning, but in 
due time the inevitable, steadily 






Bankers Establish Educational ‘fund 


working economic laws will surely 
and relentlessly adjust values to their 
right level. 


With a better understanding of the 
fundamental principles involved, there 
would be more widespread ability to 
appreciate the needs of our railroads, 
public utilities, and to realize that 
such service is essential to every com- 
munity and cannot be rendered unless 
paid for; that labor and capital can- 
not function without each other, and 
both are entitled to living wages. Just 

(Continued on page 34) 





Compare It With Any 


Commercial Grade File 


THE NEW BERLOY 
UTILIFILE No. 594 


at Any Price 


A GOOD FILE—One that fits snugly 


into the business atmosphere of your 





$32.00 F. O. B. Dallas 


noiseless, easy action. 
Stability that says, “Your dollars in- 
vested in me will come back with inter- 
est in long years of service.” Then you 
push that drawer back and visualize that 
smooth, green file with the solid brass 
hardware in YOUR office and say, 
“How much?” And that’s the best part 


of it. See price. 


office; drawers that will work smoothly, 
quietly, after years of hasty “ins” and 
“outs”; space to always hold in orderly 
readiness that correspondence of the mo- 
ment and of the yesterdays of your daily 
transactions—that IS a good file, if the 
price is right, 


Just walk up to the New BERLOY 
“Urtilifile.” 


you to pull out a drawer. 


Solid brass handles invite 
Smooth, 
Space, lots of it. 


The Berger Manufacturing Co. 


Corinth and Pearl Streets 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
7-4541 








The Southern Risorgrmento 


JHE Italians have a word 
“risorgimento,” which 
means the revitalization 
or reinvigoration of a 
race. There is nothing 
in the English language 
equally colorful to express what is 
now taking place in the South. 
Renaissance is a _ pale_ substitute, 
which carries artistic and literary im- 
plications, and fails to convey the 
surging, vital quality of such a na- 
tional springtime. 

There is something magnetic about 
a risorgimento that infects not only 





(EDITOR’S NOTE: The following is an extract 
from an article which appeared in the June 16, 
1926, issue of Commerce and Finance, and which 
is reprinted by permission of Theodore H. Price. 
It was called to our attention by one of the fore- 
most accountants of the city, who attempted to ob- 
tain the complete text of the address of Col. Ayres, 
which is quoted in the ‘“‘Southern Risorgimento.” 
He wrote for it and Col. Ayres replied: ‘‘Unfor- 
tunately I have no copy of the material that you 
saw quoted in Commerce and Finance. It was a 
report of a talk I gave in Atlanta without notes 
and without prior preparation. I read the account 
and thought that the reporter had done a good 
job.”’) 


the inhabitants of the community, but 
also all visitors who fall within its 
spell. In Germany before the war 
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Pigs may be pigs but there is a 
difference in pencils. Write 100 
words with aSemi-Hex to prove 
it. Get the feel of its perfect 
balance, the finger comfort ot 
its rounded corners. Note the 
smooth, easy writing of its long- 
lasting lead. Compare it with 
any other pencil on any basis. 
SI Semi-Hex is “the pencil incom- 
parable.” It deserves to be your 
favorite writing instrument. 


GENERAL FENCIL CO. 


ATED 


R. H. LLOYD 


S uthveetern R prescntative 


316 Simpson-Whit:man Bldg. 
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Da'las, Texas 


there was a magic in the air that 
turned visiting critics into ardent j)ro- 
Germans. That something similar ‘:as 
taken place in Italy during the ; ast 
few years is the testimony of ev ry 
returned traveler. Just such a sprit 
is abroad in our own South today, -nd 
not even the most hardened pessin ist 
is immune from its contagion. 


The remarkable quality of he 
Southern working population is ‘he 
greatest asset which the South has to 
offer, and the most fundamental /,c- 
tor behind the present reawakening. 
But there are many other factors of 
great importance. Some of these 
were brought out very clearly by Col. 
Leonard P. Ayres in an address at 
Atlanta. 


“The South has two points in its 
favor,” said Col. Ayres. “The first of 
these is what I would call its ‘higher 
velocity of circulation,’ to make use 
of a term familiar to all students of 
money and banking. The second is 
the fact that the South is a new in- 
dustrial community, relatively unham- 
pered by the mistakes of the past. 


“Regarding my first point, it is a 
singular fact, not generally appre- 
ciated, that, taking the United States 
as a whole, only 40 per cent of the 
annual volume of business is done 
during the first six months of the 
year, while 60 per cent is accom- 
plished during the last six months. 
This is due to the seasonal lag in 
industry on account of the bad weath- 
er in the North during January, Feb- 
ruary and March. In the South, how- 
ever, this seasonal disability is min- 
imized. Having but little cold weather 
to ecntend with, southern industry can 
work at top speed during all twelve 
months of the year. This condition 
results in a considerable reduction of 
overhead cost, a more rapid turnover 
of business capital and more satis- 
factory conditions for labor. That is 
why I say the South is blessed with 
‘higher velocity of circulation’ than 
the northern sections of the country. 


“My second point, namely, the ad- 
vantage of being a new community, 
is apparent to anyone who has studied 
industrial history. It is the advan- 
tage that the United States has had 
over Europe all during the past cen- 
tury. At present it is an advantage 
that lies particularly with the South, 
because the cities of the East «nd 
North have become so built up «nd 
congested that, at every step, tiey 
find themselves hampered by the n:is- 
takes of the past. Im cities such as 
New York and Cleveland, expans:on 
can only be accomplished in the face 
of enormous difficulties and har i- 
caps. You of the South, on the ot-er 
hand, have all the elbow room tat 
you desire in making plans for ‘he 
future. You have no need to co.n- 
promise with the past; you can ‘ay 
out your industries and cities in ac- 
cordance with the most modern scicn- 
tific knowledge, and you can do it at 
much lower cost and social waste than 


(Continued on page 34) 
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AUDITS :-: SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


Santa Fe Building 
Dallas, Texas 











PAPER RULER 
Loose Leaf and Binders 


1517% Main, 3rd floor, Dallas 
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Serve You When You Want It 
Accountants Bookbinders Engineers 
l Office Phone Res. Phone MYERS & NOYES 
| Schoolar, Bird & Company 7-5561 3-4613 CONSULTING CIVIL ENGINEERS 
C. H. Schoolar, C. P. A., President 1107 Mercantile Bank Bldg. 
| George H. Bird, Sec'y & Treas. HENRY NUSS DALLAS, TEXAS 
| Surveys, Investigations and Reports 
| ¥stablished in the Southwest 
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Kirkpatrick-Thompson Co. 
Insurance, All Kinds 
Surety Bonds 
Standard Stock Companies Only 
Phone Us 2-7184 


1001-8 Praetorian Bldg. 




















Couch Armature Works 
Electric Motor Specialists 


Rewind, Rebuild and Repair 
Power Motors and Generators 
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Frank Rogers 


Photographs for All Purposes 
1304 ELM ST. PHONES: 2-4619; 2-6321 
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-riffin & Camp Phone 2-4775 
Attorneys RAYMOND STUDIO 
Commercial Photography 
_ M. N. Cure 2108 McKinney Ave. Phone 17-5171 
| ( D. Soeunient O. ,i— We photograph anything anytime 
| H. A. BaTeMan L. E. Exuiorr HARRY BENNETT, Prop. 
L. E. Burcess W. H. Wuire 
BURGESS, BURGESS, — 
CHRESTMAN & usiness Colleges 
BRUNDIDGE . 
Attorneys 
1106-1112 Southwestern Life Bldg. 
General Civil Practice te —. 
Specialtiee— “The School With a Reputation” 
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A Complete Banking, Trust and 
Investment Service 


THE REPUBLIC 
NATIONAL BANK 


REPUBLIC TRUST & 
SAVINGS BANK 


Dallas, Texas 


























Absolutely Th h d Reliabl e_' 
A Position for Every Graduate Opticians 
Write, Call or Phone for Catalogue. 
Contractors 
W. E. CALLAHAN CON- get’ 
STRUCTION CO. 
W. E. Callahan, E. S. Heyser, HEITMAN OPTICAL Co. 
ees 3 - P be President OPTOMETRISTS 
. nson, - ‘ "i 
General Office, “707-8-9 Kirby Bldg. sonora lise or 
Dallas, Texas 
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PHONE 2-2973 
Ross and Magnolia Streets 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
DISINFECTANTS, LIQUID SOAP, 
PAPER TOWELS, INSECTICIDES 
AND SANITARY APPLIANCES. 

KOTEX VENDING CABINETS 





WEST DISINFECTING CO. rt 














Employers 








Efficient and in- 
telligent office 
help furnished 
promptly. 





Over Four Years in Dallas 


‘7 EMPLOYERS’ SERVICE 
Phone BUREAU 2-7526 
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HIGH CLASS PRINTING 
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COPPER PLATE ENGRAVING 
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Letter Copy Mailing Lists 
DALLAS MAILING CO. 
191644 Main St. 
7- 6538 
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Our Roofing Dollars 
. (Contirued from page 8) 
is being carried to the north and east 
and then brought back to the South- 
west, our people paying the Piper 
both ways. 
Supply. 

HERE are practically no limits 

to the available supply of these 
raw materials. Asphalt has been pro- 
duced for years and will undoubtedly 


continue to be; felt is not a new pro- 
duet in the Southwest as dozens of 
factories produce it; the extent of the 
Arkansas slate quarries indicates that 
they may be depended upon for a con- 
stant supply. 
Consumption. 

A retaken no figures are 


available to show the actual con- 
sumption of asphalt roofing in the 
Southwest. But we know that the 
territory is growing rapidly, new con- 











From Manufacturer direct to you—at a saving 
in price and freight 


“ 
The 


Dallas Market 


has a large modern factory, 
comparing favorably with 
any in the country devot- 
ed to the manufacture of 


Show Cases 


and Fixtures 
for the Dry Goods, 
Millinery, Jewelry 
and Drug Trades. 
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SOUTHERN FOUNTAIN & FIXTURE MFG. CO. 


1900 Cedar Springs 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Phone 7-6098 

















AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
7-1101 


Authorized Service Station for most Automobile Electrical 
Equipment, Speedometers, and Magnetos. 














S. KOENIGSBERG, Inc. 


TAILORS AND IMPORTERS 
Summer Suitings 
Upstairs—1306} Main St. 














C. B. ZUBER 


Wholesale Collections 


ZUBER & ZUBER 


408 Santa Fe Building 


F. M. ZUBER 


Established 1918 


























HOME OFFICE: DALLAS 
Our Health and Accdent policies provide $5,€00.00 for accidental death and guzrant2c 
a monthly income to policy holders disabled by sickness or accident. Special policies fo. 
business and professional men at very attractive rates. Nearly 
a quarter of a century of unexe2lled insurance service—over 
INTERNATIONAL TRAVELERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Dallas Texas Ben Haughton, Sec’y 


Price Cros3, Pr s. 


$1,600,000.C0 paid in benefits. 
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struction reaches tremendous figures 
yearly, old buildings need reroofing. 
Even the elements conspire to aid the 
roofing manufacturers. Recently Dal- 
las was the embarrassed recipient of 
a hail stone “shower” necessitating a 
million dollars worth of new roofing. 


The demand for asphalt roofing is 
growing rapidly every year and hvn- 
dreds of carloads are shipped into the 
Southwest to supply the need. Tois 
demand will undoubtedly increase is 
more rigid building codes are put ia- 
to effect and a Dallas plant, on i1e 
ground and equipped to supply the 
demand, should secure more than 
enough business to keep its factory 
operating to capacity. 


Freight Rates. 

N THE matter of freight rates the 
Dallas manufacturer would enjoy 
a distinct advantage over a manufzc- 
turer located at, for example, Chicago. 
Chicago is used here because it is the 
acknowledged center of the asphalt 
roofing industry. A typical example 
of the freight rates on raw materials 
from northern points to a Chicago 
factory, and the present freight rates 
from Southwestern points to a Dallas 

factory follows: 
(Rates in cents per 100 lbs.) 
Chicago Dallas 





en eee Meee 48c 43¢ 

| ie eee 31% 301% 

RG Soe te 22 47 
Tie Gees 96% 1.20% 


From the foregoing it might at first 
appear that the Chicago manufacturer 
has an advantage over Dallas. But 
it should be remembered that the Dal- 
las rates on felt and slate are prac- 
tically “paper” rates—little or none of 
the commodities move on these rates. 
The rate on slate could undoubtedly 
be reduced so that it would equal the 
Chicago rate, if the reduction were 
necessary to move the commodity to 
a Dallas factory. The rate on felt 
would be unimportant if the felt could 
be secured from a Dallas factory. In 
any case, the rates on the raw ma- 
terials to Dallas would not be higher 
than the Chicago rates, and would 
probably be less. 


But a Chicago manufacturer, in 
order to do business in the Southwest, 
would be compelled to carry a ware- 
house stock in Dallas while the Dallas 
manufacturer would have no such ex- 
tra cost. Eliminating for the ti 
being the cost of warehousing, the C 
cago manufacturer would have to pa 
and actually does pay now, a rate 
63c per 100 pounds on asphalt roofi 
when shipped in carloads to Dall 
Even assuming that a Dallas pl: 
would be unable to secure a rate > 
duction on felt and slate, it will 
seen that the total cost to a Chica: 
manufacturer in putting roofing in: 
Dallas would be $1.59% per 100 poun! 
as against $1.20% for the Dallas man 
ufacturer. 

Thus the Chicago manufacturer, ‘n 
order to compete with a Dallas roofi~g 
factory on an equal footing from t':e 
standpoint of service, would be fac:d 
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with the necessity of equalizing freig\it | 


rates to the extent of 39%%c per 100 
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pounds. That 39%c, remember, must 
be taken from the profits. 

While Chicago has been used as an 
example, the same situation would 
apply to a greater or lesser degree 
from every other city in which is lo- 
cated an asphalt roofing factory. 
Even at the present time Chicago 
manufacturers of asphalt roofing are 
compelled to grant an equalization 
of 25c per 100 pounds in order to 
compete successfully with St. Louis 
manufacturers for business in the 
Southwest. If a Dallas factory ex- 
isted, all would be compelled to equal- 
jze-—all except Dallas. 


Manufacturing Costs. 

~ YE ARE indebted to the Jack 

/\/ Walton Company of Dallas for 
the following figures on costs of man- 
ufacturing various types of asphalt 
roofing. The figures include freight 
rates on raw materials and all costs, 
except selling costs. 
Designed slate surfaced rolls, 95 Ib. 


Type of Roofing Cost per Square 
Sla surfaced rolls, 85 Ib.................. $1.56 
Desioned slate surfaced rolls, 95 Ib. . 2.34 
4-in-1 asphalt shingles, 190 lb. including 

2 I sateceecaangincerreeercipaebeakesceninascions 3.65 
Hexagon asphalt shingles, 175 Ib......... 3.1014 
Individual asphalt shingles, 240 Ib........ 4.38 


fhe foregoing figures are divided 
86 per cent for material, including 
freizht rates, 6 per cent labor, and 8 
per cent overhead. To these figures 
should be added 30 per cent for profit 
and sales expense. 

Manufacturing costs in Dallas would 
be no higher than they are elsewhere. 
Asphalt roofing is principally made 
by automatic machinery which is 
manned by common labor. Common 
labor in Chicago receives 60c per hour, 
in Dallas 25¢ to 30c. 

Other items, such as public utility 
rates, taxation and _ miscellaneous 
items, are just as favorable in Dallas 
as elsewhere and, in some respects, 
costs are lower. On the whole the 
Dallas manufacturer would actually 
be able to produce asphalt roofing at 
a lower cost than a competing Chicago 
manufacturer and, in addition, would 
have a favorable balance in the 
freight rate situation. Being located 
in the center of the Southwest his 
shipments would receive fast, depend- 
able freight service from Dallas to all 
points in the territory. 


Production. 
ONE-UNIT asphalt roofing plant, 
employing approximately 30 men 
on a basis of 300 ‘working days 
of ten hours each in the year, would 
be able to produce approximately 270,- 
000 squares of roll roofing and 175,- 


-000 squares of asphalt shingles at a 


total manufacturing cost, including 
freight, material, labor and overhead 
(using the foregoing figures as a 
basis), of about $1,175,000. Natur- 
ally, this volume of business assumes 
not only manufacturing ability, but 
an efficient sales organization to- 
gether with capable management. 


Investment. 
I’ will at once be seen that an 
asphalt roofing plant is not a pica- 
yune affair. It requires a substantial 


Investment, an investment which 
Should be backed up with a capable 
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M. M. MAYFIELD 
LUMBER 
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FRED A. JONES 
Consulting and Constructing Engineer 


Reports and Appraisals 
For Public Utilities, Industries and 
Investment Bankers 


Interurban Building Dallas, Texas 


Twenty-Fifth Year in Business in Texas 














HE service you buy from us 
is based on forty years of 
experience. (Our facilities un- 
equaled in the South. 
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Dallas Transfer and Terminal Warehouse Co. 


SECOND UNIT, SANTA FE BUILDING DALLAS, TEXAS 
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The world moves.Keepup (¢ >> 
with Edison / Let us show 


you his latest work at 
your desk/ Today ? 


THE EDIPHONE 
2025 Jackson St. Phone 2-6976 
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Real Estate 








LAWRENCE MILLER 
REALTOR 
Business and Industrial 
Properties 


1505 Allen Bldg. Phone 2-7675 




















Sheet Metal 









Skylights. 

pa Sheet Meta! 

voce ‘e Contractors 
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ATLAS 


Standard of the Southwest 


—Corrugated Roofing 
—Keystone Culverts 
—Stock Tanks 
—Wagon Tanks 


Atlas Metal Works 
DALLAS 




















Stationery 








ODEE SERVICE 
for every 
LEGAL STATIONERY 
REQUIREMENT 
Largest Publishers & Distributors of 
TEXAS STANDARD FORM 


LEGAL BLANKS 


in the world 


THE ODEE COMPANY 
The Legal Supply House 
Main at Poydras 
Phone 7-6994 Dallas, Texas 




















Stamps—Rubber 








FRED L. LAKE & CO., Inc. 
RUBBER STAMPS 
CONVENTION BADGES 

















STENCILS—SEALS 
1015 Elm St., Dallas 


and experienced personnel. In addi- 
tion, for the first year or two the 
plant would probably operate at a 
small loss or barely break even. Sales 
and advertising costs would stand at 
at high figure until the new product 
was firmly established in the minds 
of the people and investors seeking a 
quick return with great profits should 
look elsewhere. But for the estab- 
lishment of a sound industry with sub- 
stantial profits over a long period of 
years, all conditions in Dallas are fa- 
vorable for the successful operation 
of an asphalt roofing plant, given a 
capable management. 

The Southwest is a virgin territory 
for the sale of asphalt roofing, and a 
Dallas factory would enjoy a large 
percentage of the business that is now 
going to northern and eastern cities. 
Further, a Dallas factory would have 
the effect of stimulating the interest 
in, and increasing the use of, asphalt 
roofing in the South. 

Dallas needs an asphalt roofing fac- 
tory. How long will our dollars con- 
tinue to fly northward? 


Bankers’ Educational Fund 


(Continued from page 29) 

as sunshine has wonderful healing 
propert:es—enlightment resulting 
from proper teaching is the effective 
medicine for the ills of our economic 
system. It cannot be denied that the 
effort of the bankers to bring to the 
American people a better understand- 
ing of the fundamental principles af- 
fecting every life is a very patriotic 
and unselfish attempt to help the 
country as a whole. 

——0 


Southern Risorgimento 


(Continued from page 30) 


would be possible in an older and 
more settled community. 

“Finally, I would take issue with 
William Shakespeare’s famous dictum 
that ‘There is a tide in the affairs 
of men, which, taken at the flood, 
leads on to fortune.’ This seems to 
me bad psychology, for, when the tide 
is at the flood, it is just on the point 
of turning and beginning to ebb. In 
the life of a community, as well as 
of a man, the most prosperous time is 
when the tide is coming in. This is 
the situation that now exists in the 
South, and will, I am sure, lead on to 
fortune.” 














BUILDING COSTS 


The American Appraisal Com- 
pany recently computed figures 
showing costs of building con- 
struction based on 100 for 1913. 
The figures for Texas and the 
United States for June, 1926, 
follow: 








| 
All Other | 

States Texas 
| SE eee 203.0 203.0 
Brick, Wood Frame........214.2 201.0 
Brick, Steel Frame...... 201.2 189.0 
Reinforced Concrete ....203.0 189.0 
All Construction ............ 205.3 195.5 
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Typewriters 


TYPEWRITERS and ADDING MACHINES 
Neostyle Duplicators 
TEXAS 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 
Phone 2-2541 
1015 Main St. 



































1606 Commerce 
2-3026 Dallas 











PENNANT WINNIN 
REAL MONEY SAVING VALUES 


TYPEWRITERS 


GET THIS REMINGTON (ezsuiz) 


TRY IT 5 DAYS FREE -ALL MAKES 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 





American Writing Machine Co. 


1513 Commerce St. Dallas, Texas 





JOHN SCHWARZ 
Phone 2-5708 


DALLAS 
TYPEWRITER & 
SUPPLY CO. 
Standard and Portable 
Typewriters 
1519 Commerce St. 











CANNON BALL TOWEL SUPPLY 
COMPANY 


2009 Orange St. Dallas, Texas 


Everything furnished in the 


Towel Supply Line 


SERVICE UNEXCELLED PHONE 2.2736 
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FTEN thousands of dollars worth of property are used 

in makinga single long distance call. Fora local message, 

you have the exclusive use for the time being, of hundreds 

of dollars worth of property. Your telephone instrument is 
but 2% of the equipment needed to serve you. . 


But this immense system of machinery and wires behind 
your telephone could not function were it not for the force 
of well-trained employees and the capable management. 


The services of all our employees and our equipment are 
furnished at a price which enables you to get perhaps more 
pleasure and more benefit than for any other like ainount of 
money which you spend. 


SOUTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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-an atmosphere of culture and refinement; 
--an unsurpassed environment; 


| -a delightful place to live! 
FLIPPEN-PRATHER REALTY COMPANY 


4800 Preston Road 
‘1400 Acres of Protected Property” 
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